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What Is The American Friends 
Service Committee? 


The American Friends Service Committee is 
one of the corporate expressions of Quaker 
faith and practice, and is based on the belief 
in the essential worth of each individual. 
Founded in 1917, the AFSC seeks to relieve 
human suffering, to ease tensions between in¬ 
dividuals and groups, and to assist in genuine 
peace-making among nations. 


What Is The Santa Barbara 
World Affairs Institute? 

The Institute is an educational medium where¬ 
by all participants — not only the faculty — 
share knowledge, information, and insight on 
basic problems facing us as a nation and as 
individuals. The purpose is to clarify the issues 
on which public decisions are to be made. 

In discussing this year's theme — "HOW CAN 
WE MEET THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM?" 
— our question is essentially this: What can we 
do, individually and collectively, to bulwark 
our preferred way of life, to meet the needs of 
the peoples of the world 4 and to weaken the 
hold of imposed and absolute totalitarianism 
throughout the world? Limitations of time 
prevent our consideration of espionage and 
threatened military action posed by certain 
Communist countries. 


Executive Committee for the 
Santa Barbara Institute 

Mr. Percy Heckendorf, Chairman 
Mrs. Herbert Fingarette Mr. Henry Turner 
Mrs. John B. Hamilton Mr. Harold Sheets 
Mrs. Virginia Leinau Mrs. A. L. Murray Vhay 
Mrs. Harold Pious Mrs. J. B. Yager 
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Chapter 1 


THE AMERICA IK WHICH I GREW UP 

Midway "between -Hie end of the Civil War and the beginning of the 
First World War, on August 7, 1890, I was bom in Fred, Texas, a hamlet 
in Tyler County,iff forty miles north of Beaumont and thirty miles from 
the Louisiana border. 

Only thirteen years previously had the last unit of the Federal 
army of occupation been withdrawn from Louisiana, thus ending the 
South's terrible ordeal of military subjugation. My people on both 
sides belonged to the Confederacy, and resided in Louisiana. They 
endured the hardships of wartime, felt the humiliation of defeat, 
suffered under the dreadful rule of Carpetbaggers and Scalawags, 
were engulfed in the South's utter economic ruin, and went through 
the severe panic of 1873, Life in those days was raw and rugged. 

The population of ihe United States in 1890 was 63 million persons, 
nearly two-thirds of whom lived in rural areas. In all the land there 
were only 28 cities with population as high as 100,000, and only 134 
cities of 25,000 or more. 

V* 

For the whole country average earnings were $438 per year, and 
excluding farm labor the figure was $486. The average for farm labor 
was $233 without board. Multiply these figures by three and you will 
have purchasing power relative to the value of the dollar today. This 
means that at Mr present prices industrial workers then averaged less 

<U~ -fki < 2 > vejavi+ /iy 'ice. 

than $1,500 per year, while farm labor received about $700^ The 
earnings in Texas in my childhood were lower than these averages for 
the entire nation, with the result that life was then simple indeed. 

Of course, we had no running water in the house, no bathroom and 
toilet, no eleotrio light* refrigerator, washing machine, phonograph, 

A 

radio, television, and no movies, commercialized entertainment or 
professional sports. Our houses were usually small, with a minimum 
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of crude furniture, mattresses stuffed with cornshucks or cotton or 

feathers and often without springs, wood stove, kerosene lamps and candles; 

* 

large pitchers and washbasins, galvanized washtubs for our Saturday night 
bath, outdoor well and outdoor privy* 

The roads were primitive, with practically no pavement and few 
paved sidewalks or streets* Automobiles did not arrive in that section 
until I was in ray teens, and I can well remember the first one that I 
ever saw. Telephones were few and far between, and we did not have one 
in our house until after I war married* 

Benjamin Harrison was President of the United States when I was 
bomj the expenditures of the Federal Government in that year totaled 
318 million dollars, of which 45 millions went to the War Department 
and 22 millions to the Navy; there were 166,000 oivil employees of the 
^ Government; and the enrollment in the High Schools of the nation was 
^ 357,813. 

Queen Victoria had been ruling for fifty-three years and was to reign 

until I was eleven* Kaiser Wilhelm assumed power in 1888 0 Czar Nicholas II 

ascended tiie throne when I was four; Lenin in the year of ny birth was a 

young revolutionary in St* Petersburg; Stalin was eleven; and Karl Uarx 

^ had gone to his reward seven years before* Jane Addams had founded Hull 

W&r-fYl AmA 

Henry Ward Beeoher and Phillip Brooks 


House in Chicago the yearJ 

a J 

had been dead for three years, Franz Liszt for four years, Richard 


/Jr*** 



^ ~SoA o.r>Yi^s SbYahims Cu//ey\ 

. ^ Wagner for seven, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.for e ight. The American 

a '^7 y / 

Federation of labor had been organized fouy years previously, 

The University of Chicago was founde/1 in 1890, Dwight D, Eisenhower y 
was bom in ‘that year, Yosemite National Park and Sequoia National 
Park were opened, Woodrow Wilson weny to Princeton, Theodore Roosevelt 

rote 



was United States Civil Service Commissioner, Jacob 


How the Other Half Lives 6 /lO 

^ aJU*'**^** - ww* It*** “%*^ ia **'*‘ 
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I was a year old when "basketball was invented by Naismith at the 


Springfield T. S. C. A. Training School, and. when Charlie Chaplin was bom/ 
'Ja.yyi&s RosfQJf f 

t>nd when The-greatest show-on-earth Bamum died; 

A 

I was two when Charles Duryea brought out a one cylinder automobile, 
Gladys Mary Smith (Mary Fickford to you) was bom, 

Allred Tennyson, John Greenleaf Whittier and Walt Whitman all passed 

into the great beyond; 



three when Gandhi launched his campaign of non-violent resistance 

le.ia.-vyd. / 

in South Africa, the Ford Motor Company was organized, the terrible 

A 

panic of that year brought ruin to America, and the open frontier with 
free land was near its end; 

four when the Chinese-Japanese War began/i and when Oliver Wendell 
Holmes died; 

five when the income tax law was invalidated by the Supreme Court, 
ivcbVt'i'- 

and the first Gillette safety razor appeared; n 

~1+a,vr t ' th (1* tcker c 

six when George W. Carver went to Tuskegee,^Susan B, Anthony died, 
Utah and Idaho became the third and fourth States to adopt wo man suffrage^ 
Marconi gave, his first demonstration of wireless telegraphy, HWt 4VA 
0 ze&kc 1 )» s a 

William Jennings Bryan was nominated for the Presidency following his 
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famous oration ”The Cross of Gold; 11 




seven when Fitzsimmons won from Gentleman Jim Corbett, awd Charles 
(Seeyy-A cLi e*C f ^ 

M, Sheldon wrote In His Steps/ ,, and the Klondike gold rush^ began; 

eight when the Spanish^ r American War began, Schumann Jleink first 

^Frayice.s Vv j /{aT<4-, 

toured America, William E, Gladstone and Prince Bismarck died. The Rosary 
A 

was first sung in Boston; 

nine at the beginning of the S ou th African War, Kipling wrote 
Ro&&)' , h _2V» & //} 

The White Man 1 s Burden, Xwight L, Moody atftfft and Horatio Alger Jr. died, 

A 

Edwin Markham wrote The Man With The Hoo/ j' 

lo-hevx 


ten tfey Ty Cobb began playing with the 

A 


r'lgers, [Christy Mathewson ,, t 
jrirSL &**;$ Ou/t 
Pirates, ffehe first subway 


with the Giants, and Honus Wagner with^i 

in America was begun, and the Ga^vCston flood took 6^000 lives5 

£top oil well at Beaumont blew in. 


eleven when the S 

ft o6*u^~ 7j/t fa 
United States £ 


8pin$i£top oil well at Beaumont blew in, 8os8 the 

&&erjtc'T ^ 'A/ i&Cry tS . , 

orporation was fou v ^ J/ey^/ 
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thirteen wnen The Great Train Robbery , the first motion picture 
with a connected story was shown, the first automobile crossing from 
fcew York to San Franeise was made in fifty-two days, radium was 
discovered by Kadare Curie and her husband, and Caruso began to reign 





— -- t Ni y 

S&ee/ /r<Ze.//#i. . ^ 


fourteen at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, the completion 
of the Panama Canal, and the arrest of a woman in ®ew York City for 
somoking a cigarette on Fifth Avenue; 

fifteen when "ffill Rogers was featured at a horse show in Kadison 

Sa.*i Ct>6fco. cCie<f~^ 

Square Garden, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 

was founded, and a yellow fever epidemic swept Kew Orleans; 

sixteen at the time of the San Francisco earthquake, the ^ ^ /v 

-r»+rsW?<'eJ<L , fl J) ^ 

first demonstration of broadcasting^ y~Ai A*r ***"-$ A*** Q/ 0 

A V? ^ 


o { * 
0 ^ * 
V / * 

f 


seventeen when the peak number of immigrants arriving in the 
United ctates reached 1,385,349 in that year, and whan Statler built 
±n Buffalo the first hotel with a private bath in every room. 


• * 








Chapter 2 


MY FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS IN TEXAS 

My father, James Andrew Thomas Page, was bom about 1862 sad 
cams from North Carolina to Mississippi to Louisiana. My mother, 

Julia Isabella Pounds, was bom on August 30, 1$65, on the old 
planatation not far far from present-day Bogalusa, Louisiana. Mother 
belonged to a large family, her father Ieham Johnson Pounds and mother 
Sarah Kellar having one son and eight daughters. Grandfather Pounds 
was a Baptist minister, a slave owner and a Confederate soldier. Mother 
and father were married January 13, 1884, and moved to Texas* Their 

A 

first child died at birth, Alexander Leak was bom on September 4,1887, 

I appeared on August 7, 1890, Perry Leon arrived on July 31, 1894, 

Bessie case on May 16, 1898 and passed away on March 19, 1900. 

The hamlet Fred where I was bora was hardly more than a wide place 
in the road, and not much of a road at that, in the midst of heavy 
timber. Twenty miles away was the Big Thicket, a forest of two million 
acres, with almost penetrable jungle and plenty of alligations, which 

A 

provided a hiding place for gangs of bushwhhekers and desperadoes. I 

was named for Henry Kirby who lived across the road, anfl uncle of 

John Henry Kirby, who became a wealthy lumberman. Twelve miles distant 

the village of Kirbyville was founded four years after my birth. The 

is 

Neches River m four miles away, and forty miles to the south is 
A 

Beaumont, where the first oil gusher in Texas was brou^it in Then I 
•was eleven. In 1901 conditions were so wild and lawless that the 
Mayor of Beaumont issued a public warning to citizens "to tote guns 
an’ toto ’em in your hands, not on your hips, so everyone can see 
you’ re loaded.” 

Father was engaged in the timber business, but apparently was not 
doin^ well because the year after I was bom the family moved "a fur piece” 
to Hondojjf, 42 miles tiMbem San Antonio, in the wildest. The journey 
of about 350 miles was made in a covered wagon. In Hondo father opened 














a small store, tut he did not stay with it long 

because he decided to study medicine. In all America at that time there 
was only a limited number of well trained doctors, and in such a pioneer 
region as Texas the 1SNW1 was primitive indeed. It is not surprising 
therefore that father had only two periods of five months each as his 
total medical education. Leaving mother to run the little store and provide 
for two ohildren, father matriculated in Arkansas Industrial University, 
in Little Rock, on November 21, 1891, for the term of about five months. 

Then our family moved to Ser4in, where father began the practice of medicine. 
The next year found us in Paige, where after a short period of medical 
practice, and MMIfc three months after Perry 1 s birth, father went for 
further training to the Memphis Hospital Medical College in Tennessee. 

We then moved to Wheelock, following which in 1696 father established 
a medical practice in Lott, twenty-eight miles south of Waco, where we 
remined until 1905. 

My earliest recollections begin with Wheelook, where for a single 
day I attended school. I was so lonely, frightened and cried so loudly 
that mother did not have the heart to send me back. So my schooling 
was done in Lott. Father was a horse-and-buggy doctor, with a practice 
which took him out to remote places at all times of the day and night 
in every sort of weather. He had a belligerent disposition and always 
went armed (as many men did in that day) and kept & loaded pistol in 
a drawer of his offioe desk. He had several shooting scraps and a 
number of fist-fightso 

Early we learned to ride his horses and there are tall tales of 
the narrow escapes we had* Once we dared I«ak to jump off the smoke-house, 
and in coming down he encountered a clothes lines, cutting his mouth 
badly. From that same height I jumped and hit my head on a stump. 

In hoeing cotton one day I nicked Leak on the back of his heel. I 
cannot remember which one of us it was who pushed the other one out of 
the window on broken glass. We played the usual sunning and chasing 












scA<x> / 

games, and had our share.of fights. Our^feas* baseball team made a 
memorable trip to Chilton, six miles away, with Leak pitching while 
I was behind the bat. With dogs we hunted cottontail, and jackrabbits, 
and shot birds with our small rifles. One of£ sports was trapping 
field larks, ’gee larks" we called them. Once^when trying to pull a 
rabbit out of ^ hol ®» I p |°^° ld of * skunk **6 received the full benefit 

his barrage^ ati len home it seemed to me that nether no longer 

loved me. When fourteen, in running across ploughed ground where the 
clods were about as hard as rocks, I fell and broke a kneecap, and was 

kept in bed for three months and had to walk on crutches for another 
six months. 

When I was ten or eleven our home was broken by divorce. Father 
and mother had proved to be incompatible almost from the beginning of 
their married life. H« had a fiery temper and was impetuous, while she 
was strong willed and sensitive. At Lott he began drinking heavily, 
part] because of long hours of exposure in all kinds of weather. 

Finally he disappeared, leaving us without any means of support. Then 
came letter standing that mother obtain a divorce, against which 
she had strong^ecrupJes. When she persisted in her refusal, he sent 
letters in which he threatened to kill himself. So in desperation 

*• ° btalnad ‘ alTor “- “4 “• After that X esrhi* OTly 

a few times before his death, ft: ^ 

Mother took In boerdore, end we boys did odd jobs. On, summer 
I clerked in a grocery store for #5 a month. And I had a job in a 
produce .tore, sorting vile-smelling hide., and candling agg,. that 
ia, holding them before a oandl. and testing them for freshness. I 
received extra compensation in the for* of rotten eggs, whleh I th«w 
telephone poles. Turing some summer vacations wo picked cotton 
for the neighboring farmer., receiving fifty to sixty cents per hundred 
pounds. The most that I over picked in one day -as 22S pounds whan 
the picking was exceptionally good. TTsually I picked from to 

150 pounds. With Jfcs our earnings one summer mother let us order 
bicycles from Sears, Rob buck and Company in Chicago. K 0 owner of an 
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ou- fa/A 6Zo<fC<2— 

owner of ftsataesasSfie ever safe received a greater thrill than we did 
when we took them out of the crates and mounted them. We kept a cow, 

ohiobens, pigs, end had a garden and fruit trees, thus providing ourselves 
with much of our food* 

One of the exoitements we had was being routed out bed in the middle 
of the night by mother and hustled into the storm-house. H ard winds and 
cyclones were frequent and houses were often blown down, so almost every 
family in town had built a dug-out with the roof above ground, which we 
called a storm-house. A couple of bunks were built in, old quilts were 
store, and a kerosene lamp was ready for an emergency. In that area 
lightning is vivid and thunder is often deafening. When it rained hard 
we said* ”It & raining bull-yearlings." I remember with utmost 
olarity an especially terrible storm which hit us on September 8, 1900, 
and raged all the next day. Eventually we learned that this storm had 

/5 

inundated the island on which Galveston ®m> built, to a depth of ten to 

A 

twenty feet in many sections of the city, and that 6,000 persons had been 
drowned. Years later I learned that my wife’s step-father had been in 
Galveston on that awful night, and had saved his life by floating on his 
back for several hours. 

For nine years we were cooped up in Lott, although several times 
we drove in a buggy to Marlin, twelve miles away, and once we had the 

ri< ^S on train to far-off Waco, twenty-eight miles distant. 

A few times we drove out to nearby Westphalia, where there was a large 
Catholic Church, which frightened us terribly, because we were told that 
the basement was full of guns and amnunition which sometime might be used 
on us Protestants. 

From the moment of ray earliest recollections our family was religious, 
attending church, Sunday School and prayer meeting with regularity. Mother 
and father belonged to the Church of Christ, where the members proudly 
referred to themselves as Non-Progressives, in distinction from the 
Churches of Christ which had more modern views. We did not have a 
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regular pastor, but once when an evangelist was holding a meeting, 

at the age of thirteen I went down and made the confession, and next day 

outdoor 

was immersed in a farmer* s tank, I was taught that we were the true 
church and only our members would be saved, all other church members and 
non-members would be damned eternally in a literal hell of fire, I 
remember once an evangelist displayed behind the pulpit a painting 

of a sinner being held by the hair of his head over a flaming lake of 

/UmJ 

fire, and in his sermons gave adequate warnings, 

A 

Soon after I joined the churoh, I became concerned about the salvation 
of my closest fiiend, a boy of my own age, Basil Kayes, son of a local 
doctor. Out behind the bam I talked with him most earnestly, saying 
to hima "Basil, you don't need to go to hell. Come over and join our 
church and be saved," He proved to be recalcitrant and went on his 
unredeemed way as a Baptist. That was a day of religious debates and 
I have a vague memory of a spirited contest between a Church of Christ 
preacher and a Baptist, the former contending that we nust be immersed 
in order to be saved, while the latter maintained that immersion is a 

sign tl t we have been saved, both agreeing that immersion is essential 
to salvation. 

Our Sunday/ School class for boys and girls met in one corner of 
the single-room church, and was taught by an elderly German, Brother 
Gott 0 At the beginning of each session he would sayj "Now children, 
where shall we find our Bible lesson for the day?" And he would open the 
Bible at random, put his finger on a verse, and that would be the text of 
our lesson. We believed that every verse of the Holy Book was equally 
infallible and suitable for instruction. Sunday School literature was 
then looked upon as a dangerous innovation, Ho nusical instruments were 
permitted in the church, except a tuning-fork from which we got the pitch 
for our hymns. 

For some reason I never became morbid in fear of hell fire, perhaps 
because I was so sure that I would never go there. My understanding of 
i ligion was narrow and bigoted but a source of inspiration and discipline. 
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Mother believed that to spare the 


/V 


was to spoil the child and often 


acted on this prinoiple 0 The Sabbath, which was Sunday with us, was 

strictly observed. TTe were allowed to take walks and to read, but not to 

go fishing or to play checkers. Of course, our home^f was never defiled 

by a deck of playing cards* Many years later I remember that mother was 

scandalized when she found that a boarder had snuggled a bottle of igpaQm 

ginger ale into the icebox* She told him never to do it again, sayings 

"This is a respectable home.” 

♦ * 

Mother kept us away from the rough section gang down by the railroad, 
and only a few times did I overhear obscene storieso We subscribed to 
The Youth* s Companion and eagerly devoured every word of it. Mother 
managed to buy a few books and we borrowed others from the neighbors. 

Of course, there was no public library in the town,, I remember especially 
the G 0 A. Eenty and Horatio Alger stories, which assured us that sucoess 
always comes to good and thrifty boys. Two of my close friends made good 
in a big way, Tom Currie becoming President of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Austin, and Basil Hayes making a name for himself as a dootor 
in Oklahoma City. There was a copy of Charles Kinglley’ s Hypatia in the 


house, but we boys were not allowed to read it because it would our minds 
with izsgmx* suggestions. 

A, « 

My childhood days in Lott were happy and^ r a warwiag . By nature I 

was buoyant and hopeful. I cannot remember any times of brooding and 

melancholy. I did well in ny classes at school, enjoyed reading, and 

over the death of little Bessie and father* s going 
zestfully played games. Mother’s unhappiness did not prove to be 
To an amazing degree ^ 

contagious. my recollections are joyous. \ 

A ytf****** x 

We left Texas because of Perry’s health. He had a had winter ,- sf 

--vir-fn-Hg and the local doctor warned tfee p ^e wHoai c giiefoa tales him away. 

A de.cide.J~ 

Mother became so alarmed that she that we would 

move to sunny California. From the Chambers of Commerce in Santa Barbara and 
Pasadena we received beautifully colored folders showing the glories of 

L 

the respective cities. I can still renJber our excitement as we argued 

A 

among ourselves before deciding upon Pasadena. Mother sold our house and 
lot for $550 cash. We packed our household goods and sent them by freight, 
and soon, on April 12, 1905, the Southern Pacific was bearing us to our 

'N 

new home. Mother had packed enough friend chicken, biscuits, cakes and 
pies to satisfy us until we reached our destination. 


it 0/5 £ 













Chapter 3 

AS A HOTEL BELIHOP IN PASATENA 


Upon arrival in Pasadena mother decided that Leak should at once 
enter business college for the training which would enable him to be«n»«. 
the chief breadwinner of the family. I got a job as delivery boy for 
the old Boston Store^ ffy work was done on a bicycle with a wire basket 
attached. The riding up and down the hills of the city developed 
ny leg muscles in a way that proved to be“*a£p later when in college I 

P ^sametime k0tta ^* 1 wen ' b through the usual period of being "smart-alecky** 

and rode with ray feet on the handlebars. This practice was abruptly 
^ once a 

terminated when ihe front wheel slipped on IteMoR streetcar track. 

/Si A L. 

Years later I found words to describe what happened, 
a Congressman was thrown from his horse, and upon regaining con- 
scousness, exclaimed: "What a mighty upheaval of all nature,," 

Soon I found a job with better pay, as a bellhop at the L» 

Casa Grande Hotel, on Colfado Street,I can't recall 

, -f 'red-otHe&y 

® salary I received^ but it was supplemented by On 

- 

or ten 


dollars 



Christinas day I received the literal fortune' 

/"N 

My work was the usual running of 

Our hotel did not handle liquor, but frequently I was sent across the 

street to Hotel Maryland to bring i 1 hi My conscience 

bothered me but I did not know what else to do. Oneway in carrying 

a breakfast tray to the manager* s wife, I stumbled and emptied iott 
was stretched out 
it on her as she^«* in bed. 

In the meantime Leak had finished business coligee and obtained 
a position as bookkeeper at the Brand Manufacturing Company on South 
Fair °aks Avenue. After some months at the hotel, I was offered a 
job at the same place. My new work was estimating bids on sash and door 

^ y 

contracts. I was taught to read blueprints and to calculate the price^ 
for which the company could afford to take the job. I 

of)ter rr* ~ * 

uimsal the offio ®» &n(i occasionally did some work at one of the machines 
A 

in the ghop 0 Both leak and I held these positions until we moved 


from Pasadena. 
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Our first home in Pasadena was on East Orange Grove. We then 
moved to South Mentor, three or four blocks from Colorado Street. 

ter that found a mor ® suitable place, 1777 Kirkwood Avenue (now 
Navarro Avenue), where we had fruit trees and plenty of room for a 
garden. We walked four blocks to the streetcar line at Pair 0 aks 
and Washington, where the old La Pintoresca Hotel was located. 

Before daylight on the morning of April, 18, 1906, we were awakened 
*hen mother called us to come quickly. She said that sonmbody was shaking 
her **d.^ We looked but there was no one under the bed. Later we learned 
that what^frightened her was the earthquake which had been felt over 
such of the^tate^nd **»£*■.. Francisco, destroying the water- 

supply system,^destroying property to the value of 500 million dollars, 
and taking 500 lives. 

W. had to watch our E*nnioa, but mother permitted us to go to 
the old Ostrich farm, ud on Hew Tear- s day we attended the Tournament 

of Hoses and were goggle-eyed at thyhariot races, im* which were the 
main attraction in those days. 

We attended the Central Christian Church, of which the Reverend 
Frank M. Dowling was minister^ * were regular in attendance at Sunday 
School, morning service, Christian Endeavor and evening service. Leak 
and I won a prize for memorizing the most Bible verses, and were rewarded 
with a free trip to Mount Lowe on the inclined railway. Later #e three 
hoys climbed to the same spot, and in coming down forsook the trail for 
a more direct route and almost ran into serious trouble. We made an 
occasional trip to the beach and enjoyed swimming in the ocean. 


left Pasadena because mother was determined to prenfcnt Leak 
from marrying the young lady he had selected. Mother strongly dis¬ 
approved of her^ said that she was not worthy of him. When^resisted 

A 

r entreaties to break off the whole affair, mother took drastic 
action. She announced that we were moving back to her old home in 

Louisiana. And this we did. On the continental divide, it takes lust 

running ° 

a pebble to swerve^water from its eastward course and send it into 
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Chapter 6 

KBmDING EXPERIENCES AT DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

tfy four years at Drake Here happy and exhilarating, and rewarding 
in plentiful measure. I was blessed with robust health and abounding 
energy, had a high purpose in being there, was oompletely absorbed in 
what I ,as doing, and renewed a oonstant flow of letters from Alma. 

I had ohosen Drake University because m the Bible College (now 
the Divinity Sohool) <8** preparedI a^for the minlstey of the Disoiples 
of Christ (Christian Church), and because of the conclusion that it 
would^easier to work my way through in a city the si so „ f D es Moines. 

I was offered a part time job at the city T. M. C. A., but accepted 
instead stenographic work as secretary to Sean Kirk of the Bible 
College, end later for Professor ^Ite^Ath^ I^oolV&^f' 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Middleton; with Jack Logan, later Superintends 
of Schools in Waterloo, as roommate; and with Marvin Sansbury. later 
Minister of the University Church in Des Moines and President of the 
International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, and Prank James 
in an adjoining roon*. Harry Middleton became a physician and settled 
m Alton, Illionis, while Vance is a dentist in Los Angeles,, 

II 

During ay day at Drake (1911-1915) we cam. under the Influence of 
a gifted and devoted group of teachers. Heavy indeed is my indebtedness, 
especially to Professor^ Herbert Martin, Walter S. Atheam, Edwin 2. 
Stringfellow, and F. I. Harriot. They shared themselves with us in full 
measure, and proved to be inspiring and provocative of thought. It -a. 
easy for me to study - when my time was not too heavily mortgaged by 
out.ide aetivitiee - and I enjoyed the clesaroom. 

Professor Athearn and Professor Martin guided me safely through 

the period of tranition from --a—- ~- a . 

A f one point of view m religion to 

a more vital and satisfaot^Sper ience. The Reverend Charles S. 

MedWy, minister of the University Christian Church, made an incalculable 
contribution to zny spiritual growth, through hi s invigorating sermons 
and through personal counsel. I was drawn closely to him, partly because 
in my opening weeks at Drake I was elected president of Christian Endeavor 


% 
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in the University Ohurch, at that time the largest Christian Endeavor 
society in the world, and was in constant touch with him. Later he 
was to ordain mj* the Christian ministry. Almost equally sub¬ 
stantial was the help I received from the Reverend Finis S. Idleman, 
Minister of the Central Christian Church down in the city, where I 
had charge of a boy* s club ****** two nights per week during my freshman 
year. These four men- especially opened for me windows of vision of 
the breadth and depth of our Christian faith, and helped to send down 
deep roots- of Christian experience. £p \J - 

In Professor StrtagfelW r olesses I W IntroctaoelTtoWattf? ° f 
. ReusohentuBCh, Washington GUMkl, Prsnois Peabody end othe^pioneers 
of the social gospel. Professor Atheam brou^it to us a fresh and 
invigorating point, of view in religious education. My major was in 
Sociology under Professor Herriot. He was an unreconstructed in¬ 
dividualist, spirited and 4*^ irascible, ^ver a*dSi moment 
^ hls classe s. We used Herbert Spencer’'as textbooks, and 
must have been one of the last classes in the woi:ld to do so. 

The contrast between Spencer and Rauschenbusch was sharp indeed. 

The former maintained that the state should interve^Tb£ punishing 

crimes against person or property, such crimes as are*recognized by 

the common sense of mankind, murder, arson, robbery,assault. Beyond 

this -Hie state should not interfere with the individual, but leave 

him alone, laissez-faire. Spencer was opposed to tax-supported 
state management of iha postoffice, public poor relief, 
duoation^g^^ sry inspect ion by government officials,^ factory 

legislatl^g ubUe librari ^)public research, public museums, 

public parks and recreation centers. In hi B view the function of the 

state was purely negative* it should pre^ntjunive^sally recopized crimes^ 

<-Professor Rauschenbusch, on the hand, was a Christian socialist, 

who looked upon the state as^S^instrument in the hands of the citizens 

to be used in promoting their common welfare.^^It would have been 

difficult for us to have had an experienc^iore provocative of thought 

than to go back and forth from the classes of Professor Herriot and 

Professor Stringfellow. Both were excellent teachers. Once in Professor 

Heu not's class, a football player by the name of Zoo Crowell asked 

him* "Why professor, that your argument is always the same as that 
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Professor Martin I became especially intimate, partly because . 
in my senior year I graded philosophy papers in his office*, along 
with Cecil Cheverton, t4io became President of Chapnmn College, and a 



professor at Texas Christian University, A class ih New Testaaent 

Sreek under Dean Norton was intellectually' and spiritually stimulating. 

He was a dry wit and enlivened the class with such gea* as <"-- 

when Bill Melendy made a terrible boner in reciting, ^INI 

A 

gravely? "Mr. Melendy, if you ever nee a speoirr^Ln like that running 

loose on the streets, grab it by the tail and bring it into class." 

0£i i-er Sic o‘tS+ect 

Once he called ne into his offioe and concluded our conversation with 

A 

the observations ' SMr, Page, you could get this Creek if you would," 
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remainder 

of a saloon keeper?" And for the attt^of the class period the fur 

flew, while the professor’s eyes flashed and nervously he tossed his 

keys up and' down* Once in one of his classes 1 was fool "hardy enough 

to whisper to John Gratton* "Watch me get himl" Alas, alas, my challenge 

was overheard and accepted, and before he had finished with me, was my 

faoe red! I oannot adequately express ray gratitude for the challenge to 

thought which oame from these contrasting points of view. Professor 

Harriot would not have thanked me for saying it, but he was a major 

factor in my becoming a 9k Socialist Christian'. As a friend he was 

4- 

warm and solicitous, and it was he who later, handed jiy m Phi 3eta 

. ... A 
appa A 1 did well enough in my grades to be awarded the HoIebs 
Cowper Trophy which went to the athletic letter-man with the highest averaged 

III 

I was up to myjaeck in student activities from the monent of arrival 

on-fw •£ S’ i> « 

on the campus. «*I Ahrrowly^missed being elected president of the freshman X 

^ an adjourned *“ ^ v 

class, being nosed out in Kssraiai session the next day by Tom Watters, 

„ / 
from BEast High. In the pushball contest, with a six-foot ^c/ 


inflated sphere, I was -the first to throw myself against the ball, 

t( i tr/ ifri more experienced / 

much to my phsical detriment as ^ was hurled baclc the sophs 0-999 -*J 

in ^solid phalanx. In the annual fight, we freshmen used eggs 

of anoient vintage^ With own hair dripping with yellow yokes, I 

had an opponent down when he entreated me to let him get the egg out 

of his eyes, saying that I could then take the same hold. One night 

before a big game we climbed out on the high roof of Old Maii^and 

inched our way to the bell tower and left our calling card on 

the bell, 

TT' fls C* »tA 

20 g£& an experienced tennis player, OO was beaten as>. the finals 
^ * A 

by Russ Nicholson. After that I won five fall and spring university 

tournaments, and succeeded in winning the state intercollegiate tennis 

«AV5 1 

championship in ay junior and senior^, and in those years teamed up 

/© V 

with Nicholson wpn the state doubles championship. Truthfulness demands 
admission 

the that college tennis in those days was primitive in 

^ ^ pZattfa 

contrast to the witnessed in college matches today. Tears later. 
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older than m o s t of the freshmen, being twenty-one, and 0 had 
the subttantial advantage of being .ore widely experienced, having 

hT^ r ^ TeXaS and 

a^public spsakert ,he n 

~ 8 Mt — -f ^ halr „ as 

a novelty,t^ay the least 0 


4 , 
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I. received apeoial ^^11“^°“ . S«W16- 

■ ■ R A r 1 ,,tl ln a in English »hen 

r * W the M papers to the 4.“^ 
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after I had taught our son all the tennis he knew, on the courts of 

Whittier College, Kay trimmed me severely and as we waited off 

said in a condescending way* "The trouble with you, dad, is that 

you dorsajrfc know how to hold your raoquetl" 

A ’ 

Basketball was an attractive,sport for me,and I managed to win my 

letter three.times as a guard. Colleges often have peak years in succession 

always 

in a given sport. Well, our basket-balls teams for my three years were 

in the valley, losing most of our big games. • Were we surprised, therefore, • 

when once we walloped Nebraska’. In looking oyer old clippings, I notice 

these sooref S // &ctC<C{ 6 ' 7~/ jQ- zjty * </ 

/»■ 4 , - " / / ■ T^ 



If there had been profession^basket ball teams in those days, it is certain 
that I would not have been teupted to turn from the ministry. (jfyJ 

. - ^ In my junior year I was editor of The Quax , our college annual, with 

my roommate Arthur E. Elliott, who. later went tp OSMcr. Paraguay as a 
missionary and then to Phillips University, as business manager.Our - 


high hopes of accumulating a small fortune from the venture were not 

realized, but we did dove to an immense amount work it. For several 

A K A A- 

weeks before publication I actually spent ei$it and ten hours daily on 

QtlyyvCf W 




finishing touche So i 
In the spring of 



freshman year, I was elected president of the 


college Y, M« C. A. and was re —elected for three successive years, chiefly 
because of my experience in Houston. During part of the tin» I was the 

yr Ct 

equivalent of an employed secretary, without the salary'. YAlso I was 

d/fW ^ 

president of the Student Volunteer BWd #/ i 



was 


elected to Helmet and Spurs, the senior honorary society.') 


( 0 


i/er) 


m # - * * 
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The Drake Relays brought to our stadium every year many of the 

greatest athletes of the nation. Kkaxmasixx^«aDaKtKHRix®Kx±kii.xEiocKRs 

waxx sixxsisdx sxxxsimsxStawpar?x tatxsxA xsmixiaiLKx Many eminent singers ajfv G&m. «- 

to the eampus - Schumaim-Eeink, Sembrioh, Slezak, 3onoi, 

in addition to the frequent recitals and concerts by the able members 

of the our own Collage of Music. Many outstanding speakers came to 

7/llliam Jennings Bryan, Billy Sunday, 

Bes Moines in my days at Brake -^Caspar Rene Gregory, Charles E„ Jfferson, 

Raymond Robins, Dad Elliott, Stanley Hall, Herbert L. Willett* 

I joined a'local fraternity. Kappa Lambda, which later became a 
local chapter of the national fraternity. Alpha T au Onega. After leaving 

Cv ***%4 

Brkae I r»aehad-4he- o anc lu a l ea that national fraternities not desirable 

A 

on a college campus, and returned my pin. 



During the Christinas vacation, 1912, the "Brake Y sent a Gospel 

Team to Manson, for evangelistic meetings and personal work among the 

young people of the community. Jack Logan, Everett Fisher, Rex Cole 

& 

and I had a wonderful experience during thfse days. 


On March 26, 1913, Leak wrote to me from California that "Jesus 

. ' •: v ■ * *•* "■ -- « 

will come again in 1915., 0 There are six or eight different lines of 

* 

ft 

prophecies that all point to 1915, I am in earnest! I am 
satisfied that your college education will scarcely be over when He 

<A 

comes." His long argument did not convince me, and wrote him that 

$e,a. . f 1 

I would file his letter^ Later he wrote to me that he was mistaken 

5/iee 

about the year 1915, but was confident of the return of our Lord** 

A 

i . 
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IV 


Student preaching was an experience that I greatly enjoyed during 
my years at Drawee I had come to the university for the purpose of 

OkA iirW.lt? 

equipping myself for the ministry A lWBftbKftC ^pa»d had learned to rake 

short talks at Christian Endeavor in Houston and Des Koines, so I welcomed 

the invitation from Marvin Sensbury to preach ay first sermon at Redfield, 

where he was student pastor, acjjf the spring of 1912 I thus began my 

preaching ministry. A few weeks later Dean Kirk gave me a chance to try 

out for a church of my own. I took the train to Udell, laid over five 

hours waiting for another train to Bunch, where I preached on Saturday 

night, Sunday morning and Sunday night. At the morning service while 

I was preaching my notes blew off the puflpit and landed under the front 

seat. I gravely walked down and got them and continued. At the conclusion 

an elder of the ohurch arose and said* "Brethren and sisters. It is not 

right that this young man should come all the way down here from Des Moines 
ourr i 

and pay his expenses, so I’m coming around." When he panred the offering 

A 

the communion table and counted it, he again arose: "There is not 

enough here to pay the young man’s expenses, so I’m co ming again’." They 

invited me to return every two weeksj I received about $7 per trip above 

railroad fare. In returning I had to change trains again, with a long 
wait 

reaching Des Moines on Monday morning just in tin® for my first 

c la s s o 


For the next three years I was student pastor of the Christian Church 

at Monteith, in Guthrie County, fifty miles from Des Moines, going 

A 

out every Sunday and preaching twice. This proved to be a wonderful 

experience. The people were warm and appreciative, the supply of fried 

A 

chicken seemed inexhaustible. Usually I went out on Saturday mornings 

and had time visit around, but when the pressure at college was 
6v* Suyul^ 

especially heavy, I would take an early train to Menlo, 

since there was no Sunday train on the branch line to Monteith, and someone 

would meet me. One Sunday morning the snow was so deep that the roads 

-ho 

were blocked, and in helping the driver of the sleigh dig out, I froze 

A 

one of my feet. When we finally get to Monteith, Alioe Reed told no to 
take off my shoes and bath my feet in kerosene and then in hot water. 

I shivered into the pulpit just in time to begin my sermon!, 
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It almost makes me shudder to think how poorly prepared some of 

my sermons were and what the congregation sometimes had to endure. 

But on many sermons I did put serious work and soon was in love with 

with 

preaching. »My three years at Monteith were filled satisfaction and joy. 





Attendance"at student conferences played a 

formative part in my experience at Drake# In February, 1912, I was 
sent as a delegate to the State Missionary Conference, at Cornell College. 

o = 

Among the speakers were Arthur Hugh, from China; Philip A Swartz and 

t 

Joseph Robbins, secretaries of the Student Volunteer Movement; Mrs. L. D. 
Garst, of Japan; Reverend Titus Lowe, of India. The impression made 
upon me was deep and enduring. A few weeks later Phil Swartz, now 
minister of the First Congregational Church in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
visited our campus, and made a strong appeal to me to consider foreign 
work as my life vocation. Thoughtfully he followed up this conversation 
with a letter which is before me new, dated April 12, 1912, in which he 
asked if I had been able to reach a decision "to go to this largest field 
of service for the Master 0 " J&btex* J ^ ^^ ( a 

After the Cornell Conference, I had written to Alma about the 
possibility of our going to the fore&gn field, and on exaotly the same 
that Riil Swartz wrote^ she sent me a long letter about this prospect. 

We did not reach an immediate decision, but undoubtedly the combination 
of the conference, the talk with Swartz and the letter from him, laid a 



solid foundation 


for our subsequent decision 


• ® 


At the and of ay sophomore and junior years, I attended the student 

oonferences at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where I was greatly influenced 

by the addresses of John R» Mott, Robert E 0 Speer, Bishop McDowell, 

Bishop Henderson, John Timothy Stone, E. T. Colton, Charles Hurrey, and 

other leaders. On the first of these occasions, E. C„ Carter, national 

secretary of the Y. M. C» Ao in India, offered me the position as his 

private secretary in India. It did not seem wise for me to accept at 

ovi <2 Addresses fcQy &V< 

that time, but I did act upon the conviction which had heed forming in 

o/?T 9 ?****' ySk 

Tiling add signed the declaration of purpose c*rd of the Student 
\ ' 

Volunteer Movement, saying that it was ## purpose to become a foreign 
missionar/C^. 












A few weeks earlier I had written to her* "I was thinking 
the other day that X hadn' t had a real rest of any leneth , 
since we moved to Houston, nearly seven years ago,'’ Jin 
.s>vtsy 


iy first summer vacation was spent in Houston, working for the 

, r « \ 

Y. M, C, A, It was wonderful to be with mother again and to see Alma 

almost constantly. On December 5, 1912, mother married George Washington 

wurry and moved to Oklahoma, He was much older than she 0 Formerly he 

had stayed for a ifcile with his sister in Lott, who lived next door to 
* ■ * . * , 
us. He had stated out a claim in Oklahoma and was living alone, Since 

mother also was alone they decided that it would be sensible to be 

married. The next summer I attended the student conference at 7 .oV» 

Geneva, Wisconsin, and then made a brief visit to see Alma in Houston, 
uW- ^ it* dress- 

mother. From the railway station at Gage, X rode 
dJi^the mail carrier in his hack to mother's place, 43 miles from the 
railway. At that time they were living in a dug-out, a sod house with 
only the roof above ground. The next year they built a comfortable 
home. During my third summer vacation, I continued preaching at 
monteith, fcpent some time in canvassing for subscriptions to Public 
ioK Cwithofut much sucoess) and went to Houston late in the sumnsr. 
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junior 

In myear I wag president of the Student Volunteer Band, 
and put a lot of energy into it. Our early morning meetings of worship 
and fellowship were among the most enduring influences of my college days, 

" e enrolled flfteea delegates to the Intentional Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Merest at &ms„ Clty^^De^mb^ , Mli. 

A Ima cams up with a delegation from Texas Christian University, where she 

was then a student, and we had a truly marvelous experience together, as 

we Ustened to the moving addresses of John H. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, Robert 
_ William Jennings Bryan, Samuel Zwemer, 

* S?eer '^ nd a h °st of other leaders, and made plans for our own future, 
jive of the fifteen Brake de iegate s eventually went to the foreign field. 

Alma and I changed our minds several times about our the date of 
our wedding. For a via lie we expected to be married in 1913, and then 
decided it would be wiser to wait until I was graduated from Brake, But 
*hen I was visiting mother in Oklahoma in August, 1914, before going on 
to see A lute in Houston, i reached a certain conviction that we ou^it to 
oe married without further delay. So on August 8th I wrote to hers 

JNJ^ < v " S0Ee Sl3Cteen hurdred fift y e3 S h * ^78 ago I asked you the all important 

J , ( ^ qUesti ° n * ' 17111 you mrr y ***' ^oday I am taking the liberty of asking 

W ‘"^fc yOU an ° ther Vital qU€Eti0n ■ 77111 you ***** ae “ at some indefinite 
^ \ ^ t23Be 3X1 tne future, but now, within the next thirty days?” She consented 

‘f ^ ^ ** mrrled at a ? rivate wedding in the study of the Central 

Cnristian Church, by Mr, Lockhart, on September 2, 1914 p and went 
immediately to Bes Moines/, 

Our last year at Brake was a glorious experience. Both of us took 
full courses. The church at Monteith raised my salary from $15 per week 
to *17,50, out of which we had to pay railroad fare, and Alma often went 
j?ith me for the Sundays there./d^we re now fully determined to becoge 

1 s sionarie^_to_China, a nd^deoiceq to study before goingP (^/ 

[I At graduation I was ordained to the ministry of the Disciples of Chriefc 
by Dr. Medbur^ a$&aet our faces toward Chicago and the Far East. 
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I* the spring of 1915 I received a letter fro* Prank Garrett 
offering ns a position as office secretary j$jfr at the Nanking School 
of Theology, at a salary of ^OOperyear. I declined because ftw, y J 

gpi* 


graduate 
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Chapter 7 

AT TEE UEI7ERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Soon after graduation we went to Chicago, moved mt, . .mall 
apartment at §20 per mon-Hi aM/9 T - . 

* -a - ’ “ r#I1,d * «“ u »iw»lty for th. 

^unnor Jfatt »..idw Th, Morg» P ark Christian Church was only a 

Msaicn of th, Fnglewood Christie Church, of which th, Reverend C 

s. Kindred was minister. It had only a few ammborw and ...mice, ,f 

worship -»h.ld in the auditorium of the Morgan Park Military 
Academy. * oontraot ^ „ sei ™^ ^y. ^ ^ 

Wednesday events, with th, reminder of my time available for work 

university. My salary from the church was *20 per week. 

We greatly enjoyed our work. I preached twice on Sunday and mad, 

a talk at prayer-meeting. I took acridly the preparation of my 

sermons and received encouragement from the .espouse of the tiny 

congregation. It took nearly an hour on th, streetcar to g, from 

Morgan Park to the university, but I learned to become absorbed in 
a book. 

The courses at the university were infirHr*™ ., 

^ u ins P irin 6 an d provocative of 

thou^t. I profited especially of Graham Taylo , d 

vrto '^r* 1 te ” mtad •» 

^ Shailer «— v CerUd Biraey Smith and Theodore c. So aree. 
Many of the outstanding ministers of th. comrtry came to th. university 
chapel. A s a partial requirement for the Master's degree. I wrote a 


history of the Y. KC^A. » jhina, but I was destined to leave th. 


campus before *fche end 

One day Dad Blliott, secretary of the Y. M. 0 . a., 

whom I had known at Drake +.U- 

Drake and the Geneva oenferenoe,. and I were walkfag 

^ 0TO Stl6et ^ SUdd ^ *" DM you ever think of getting 

a Job with John R. Mott or Sherwood Bddy, and traveling with them!" I 

replied that I never had. whereupon he .aid. "I think I oan get you in 

J, 1 ^. re3 ° 1 ” aer " aS ' ” It *> «ny harm to try." 

Within a shor*-tW ! received a telegram from Fletcher S. Brocken, 

Aseooiate General Secretary of the Inte^atiena! Committee of the A.eeeiatien, 

asking me to meet him in Chicago. Bhen I did so. he said that Sherwood 
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Eddy was looking for a seoretary e 
*a. not that th, position ». s opM , Wuje 



6e 


although it 

- ,^7 had mad© an offer 

V!* S ““ r ln Indl * WaS " aitins for Ma rapIy - *«<*»**»Ai 

Tor k , I r...iv,d a letter *«. B. E, Barber, ..oretary £ Dr. Hott. .. ylng 

that th. y war,.sorry that I was not available hookas they .ant,a a „ 

to begin immediately and could 6tA?e r.f’f'anT+v^? . unr *' A ^' r f^f- 

I y ° Xa ***** off «^the salary of man. 

aim and^thm *ia on. of tho oruoial d.oi.ions of" our Hr,,. 

W ’ ^ hS ‘ rd Shen,0 ° a *«* st th » K “»» City Convention ana *„ h , 

=a» to D.s Holn.., knew hi. to he on. of th. great.,t .vang.lists of 
th. day. Th. position with hi* would provld. trav .1 in a*n y land, and 
oontaots with l.ad.rs everywhere. As preparation for our oout.*p,.t.d 
work In China, th. position would b. ideal. So w. plunged. I wot, 
to Barber that If h. had giv.n th. only tw. reason. why sy „„ IO 

longer b.lng considered. 1 would ... at one and aooept 

was availableo A 

Th.n we received a t.l.gra* fro. Brooknan, urging „ to con. to 

*" ^ * *° rlC ’ lth SW ™ a *t l.«t tenporarily. and th.n g. 

to China a, ..oretary to Chari.. W. Harvey, th. national g.n.r.l seoret.ry 
of th. Assoclatlon.JfP^l Danner «~pt^th. position with Sddy. If 
Danner declined, Xanana, oontinu. -ST^for two years. 

IT. ^talked and prayed about th. natter until our *lnd. were ole. r 
that we ought to nek. th. renter.. Our situation ns conflicted by 

th. f.ot that on January 2 . m 6 , Kirby Jr. had been born, and that we 

were heavily in debt. Even so we fel+ 

always hat W * OU ^ to 

guldM... ALsa-ha, been like that. Th . eater. 0 f th. ohuroh „n liBg 

t. hav. take advantage of such a wonderful opportunity. And soon Ale 

was on th. way to Cklahoe to M th.r. before going on to h.r 

mo er in Houston, and I boarded^ train for New York. 

A 














Chapter 1 

TUB AMERICA IN WHICH I GREW UP 

Midway between the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the 
First World War, on August 7, 1890, I was born in Fred, Texas, a hamlet 
in Tyler County, forty miles north of Beaumont and thirty miles from 
the Louisiana border* 

Only thirteen years previously had the last unit of the Federal 
army of occupation been withdrawn from Louisiana, thus ending the 
South’s terrible ordeal of military subjugation. My people on both 

sides belonged to the Confederacy, and resided in Louisiana, They 

h 

endured the hardships of wartime, felt the humiliation of defeat, suffered 
under the dreadful rule of Carpetbaggers and Scalawags, were engulf©. 
the South 'b utter eoonomic ruin, and went through the severe panic of 
1873, Life in those days was raw and rugged. 

The population of the United States in 189© was 63 million persons, 
jigj^rly two - thirds of whom lived in rural areas* Tn all th land there 
were only 28 cities with population as high as 100,000, and only 134 
oities of 26,000 or more. 

For the whole country average earnings were f-438 per year, and 
excluding farm labor the figure was *468. The average for farm labor 
was *233 without board. Multiply these figures by three and you will 
have purchasing power relative to the value of the dollar today. This 
means that at present prices industrial workers then averaged less than 
*1,500 per year, while farm labor received about *700 at the present 
price level. The earnings in Texas in my childhood were lower than 
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these averages for the entire nation* with the result that life was then 
simple indeed. 

Of course* we had no running water in the house, no bathroom and 
toilet, no eleotric limits* refrigerator* washing machine, phonograph, 
radio* television* and no movies* commercialized entertainment or 
professional sports. Our houses were usually small* with a minimum of 
crude furniture* mattresses stuffed with cornshucks or cotton or feathers 
and often without springs, wood stove, kerosene lamps and candles* large 
pitchers and washbasins, galvanized washtubs for our Saturday night bath, 
outdoor well end outdoor privy. 

The roads were primitive, with practically no pavement and few 
pe.ded sidewalks or streets* Automobiles did not arrive in that section 
until I was in my teens, and I can well remember the first one that I 
ever saw* Telephones were few and far between* and we did not have one 
in our house until after 1 was married. 

Benjamin Harrison was President of the United States when I was 
bomj the expenditures of the Federal Government in that year totaled 
318 million dollars* of which 45 millions went to the War Department 
and. 22 millions to the Navy; there were 166,000 oivil employees of the 
Government; and the enrollment in the High Schools of the nation was 
357,813. 

Queen Victoria had been ruling for fifty-three years and was to reign 
until I was eleven, Kaiser Wilhelm assumed power in 1888, Cear Nicholas II 
ascended the throne when I was four; Lenin in the year of my birth was a 
young revolutionary in St. Petersburg; Stalin was eleven; and Karl Marx 
had gone to hie reward seven years before. Jane Addams had founded Hull 
House in Chioago the previous year, and Jefferson Davis had passed away. 
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Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks had been dead for three years, 
Frnae L1 s z t four years, Richard Warner for seven, Johannes Brahms 
for seven, Henry Wadsworth Iongfellow and Ralph Waldo Emerson for eight, 
William Cullen Bryant for twelve. The American Federation of Labor had 
been organized four years previously. The year before I was bom John L. 
Sullivan won from Jack Kilrain in a bare-knuckle fight that went 75 rounds 
in Hew Orleans, 

The University of Chicago was founded in 1890, Dwight L. Elsenhower 
was bom in that year, Yosemitie National Park and Sequoia National Park 
were opened, Woodrow Wilson went to Princeton, Theodore Roosevelt was 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, Jacob Riis wrote How The Other 
Half Lives, and Lyman Abbott in The Christian Un ion had urged readers not 
to "refuse to play croquet simply because it was a modified gams of 
billiards on the lawn," 

I was a year old when basketball was invented by Naismith at the 
Springfield Y, M, C, A, Training School, Charlie Chaplin was bom. Jamas 
Russell Lowell and The-greatest-show-on-earth Bamura died! 

I was two 'when Charles Duryea brought out a one cylinder automobile, 

? -7 

Gladys Mary Smith (Mary Piokford (to you) was bora, Alfred Tennyson, John 
Green] if Whittier and Walt Whitman all passed into the great oeyondj 

three when Gandhi launched his campaign of non-violent resistance in 
South Africa, the Ford Motor Company was organized, Leland Stanford died, 
the terrible panic of that year brought ruin to America, and the open 
frontier with free land was near its endj 

four when the Chinese-Japanese War began, and when °liver Wendell Ho liras 
diedj 

when the income tax law was invalidated by the Supreme Court, 
Herbert Hoover was graduated from Stanford, and the first Gillette safety 
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razor appeared* 

six when George W. Carver •went to Tuskegee, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Susan B, Anthony died, Utah and Idaho bocame the third and fourth 
States to adopt woman suffrage (after Wyoming and Colorado), Marconi 
gave his first demonstration of wireless telegraphy, and William Jennings 
Bryan was nominated for the Presidency following his famous oration "The 
Cross of Gold}" 

seven when Fitzsimmons won from Gentleman Jim Corbett, Charles M* 
Sheldon wrote In ills Stops , Henry George died, and the Klondike gold 
rush was on* 

eight when the Spanish American War began, Sohumann»Heink first 
toured America, Frances E. Willard, William E, Gladston and Prince 
Bismarck died. T he Ros ary was first sung In Boston* 

nine at the beginning of the B ou th African War, Kipling wrote 
The Wh i te M a n* a Burden , Robert L. Ingersoll, Dwight L„ Moody and Horatio 
Alger Jr. died, Edwin Markham wrote T he Men With The Hoe , and the first 
automobile ever to cross the Missouri R5ver was carried by rail to 
Wlohita* 

ten when Ty Cobb began playing with the Tigers, Christy Mathewson 
with the Giants, and Konus Wagner with the Pirates, the first Davis Cup 
tennis matches were played, the first subway in America was begun, and 
the Galveston flood took 6,000 lives* 

eleven when the Spindletop oil well at Beaumont blew in, the United 
States Steel Corporation was founded, Robert M, LaFollette became Governor 
of Wisconsin, Gluseppi Verdi died, and Teddy Roosevelt invited Booker T. 
Washington to dine at the White House* 

thirteen when The Great Tr a in Robbery , the first motion picture 
with a connected story, was shewn, the first automobile crossing from 
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Hew York to San Franoieoo was made in 52 days, radium was discovered by 
Madame Curie end her husband, Caruso began to reign at the Metropolitan, 
and barber-shop quartets were singing Sweet Adellne i 

fourteen at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, the completion 
of the Panama Canal, and the arrest of a womn in Hew York City for smoking 
a oigarette on Fifth Avenuej 

fifteen when Will Rogers was featured at a horse whew in Madison 
Square Garden, Jay Cook© died, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America was founded, and a yellow fever epidemic swept New 
Orleans] 

sixteen at the time of the San Francisco earthquake, the first 
demonstration of broadcasting, Marshall Field died, the forward pass was 
introduced in football, end Joe Gans won from Battling Nelson in 42 rounds] 
seventeen when the peak number of immigrants arriving in the United 
States reached 1,285,349 in that year, and Statler built in Buffalo the 
first hotel with a private bath in every room. 




f 
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Chapter 2 

I 'V FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS IN TEXAS 

My father, James Andrew Thomas Page, was bom about 1862, end oame 
from North Carolina to Mississippi to Louisiana. Mp mother, Julia 
Isabella Pounds, was born on August 30,1865, on the old plantation not 
far from Eogalusa, Louisiana. Mother belonged to a large family, her 
father Isham Johnson Pounds and her mother Sarah Kellar haying one son 
and. eight daughters. Grandfather Pounds was a Baptist minister, a slave 
owner and a Confederate soldier. Mother and father were married on 
January 13, 1884, and moved to Texas. Their first child died at birth, 
Alexander Leak was bom on September 4, 1887, I appeared on August 7, 

1890, Perry Leon arrived on July 31, 1894, Bessie came on May 16, 1898 

and passed away on March 19, 1900. 

The hamlet Fred where I was born was hardly more than a wide place 
In the road, end not much of a road at that, in the midst of heavy 
timber* Twenty miles away was the Big Thicket, a forest of two million 
acres, with almost impenetrable jungle and plenty of alligators, which 
provided a hiding place for gangs of bushwhackers and desperadoes* I 
was named for Henry Kirby who lived across the road, an uncle of John 
Henry Kirby, who became a wealthy lumberman. Twelve miles distant the 
village of Kirbyville waE founded four years after ny bifcth* The 
Neches River is four miles away, and forty miles to the south Is Beaumont, 
where the first, oil gusher in Texas was brou$it in when I was eleven. 

In 1901 conditions were so wild and lawless that the Mayor of Beaumont 
issued a publio warning to citizens "to tote guns an* tote ’em in your 
hands, not on your hips, so everyone can see you're loaded." 

l 
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Fa^Iier was engaged in ^he timber business* but appartently was not 
doing well because the year after I was born the family moved "a fur piece" 
to Hondo, 42 miles . oyond San Antonio, in the wild and wooly west. T he 
journey of about SCO miles was made in a covered wagon. In Hondo father 
opened a small store, but he did not stay with‘long because he decided to 
study medicine. In all America at that time there were not many well 
trained dootors, and in such a pioneer segion as Texas the standard was 
primitive indeed. It is sut surprising therefore that father had only 
two periods of five months eaoh as his total medical education, leaving 
mother to run the little store and provide for two children, father 
matriculated in Arkansas Industrial University, in Little T?ock, on 
November 21, 1891, for the term of about five months. Then our family 
moved to Serbin, where father began the practice of medicine. The next 
year found us in Paige, where after a short period of medical practices 
and three months after Perry* s birth, father went for further training 
to the Memphis Hospital Medical College in Tennessee. 'Ye then moved to 
Wheelock, following which in 1896 father established a medical practice 
In Lott, twenty-eight miles south of Yfaoo, where we remained until 1905, 

My earliest recollections begin with Wheelook, where for a single 
day I attended school. I was so lonely, frightened end cried so loudly 
that mother did not have the heart to send me back. So my schooling 
was done in Lott, Father was a horse-and-buggy doctor, with a practice 
which took him out to remote plaoes at all times of the day and night 
in every sort of weather. He had a belligerent disposition and always 
went armed (as many men did in that day) and kept a loaded pistol in 
a drawer of his office desk. He had several shooting scraps and a 
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number of fistfights. 

Early we lean ed to ride his horses and there are tall tales of the 
narrow escapes we had* Once we dared Loak to jump off the smoke-house, 
and in coming down he encountered a clothes line, cutting his mouth 
badly. From that same height I jumped and hit ny head on a stump.. 

In hoeing cotton on© day I nicked Leak on the back of his heel, I 
oannot remember which one of us it was who pushed the other one out of 
the window on broken glass. We played the usual running and chasing 
games, and had our share of fights, Our school baseball team made a 
memorable trip to Chilton, six miles away, with Leak pitching while I 
was behind the bat. With dogs we hunted cottontails and jackrabbits, and 
shot birds with our small rifles. One of our sports was trapping field 
larks, "feelarkg" we called them. Once when trying to pull a rabbit 
out of a hole, I got hold of a skunk and received the full benefit 
of his barrage, and when I reached home it seemed to me that mother 
no longer loved me, When fourteen, in running across ploughed ground 
where the clods were about as hard as rocks, I feel and broke a kneecap, 
and was kept in bed for three mouths and had to walk on crutches for 
another six months. 

When I was ten or eleven our home was broken by divorce. Father 
and mother had proved to be incompatible almost from the beginning of 
their married life. He had a fiery temper and was impetuous, while 
she was strong willed and sensitive. At Lott he began drinking heavily, 
part^ly because of long hours of exposure in all kinds of weather, 

f 

Finally he disappeared, leaving us without any means of support. Then 

«/ 

came letters demanded that mother obtain a divoroe, against which she 
had strong religion^ scruples. When she persisted in her refusal, he 
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sent letters in which he threatened to kill himself. So in desperation 
she obtained a ditorce, and he married again. After that I saw him only 
a few times before his death. 

Mother took in boarders, and we boys did odd Jobs. One summer I 

i 

. i v, L ka.jV 

clerked in a grocery store for *5 a month* And I had a; job in a produce 
fto re-sorting vile-sme^ling hides, and candling eggs/ that is# holding 
them before a candle and testing them for freshness. I received extra 
compensation in the form of rotten eggs, which -I threw at kKftHjakmt* 
treeso During some summer vacations we picked cotton for the 

neighboring farmers, receiving fifty to six cents per hundred pounds. 

\ 

The most that T ever picked in one day was 226 pounds when the picking 
was especially good. Usually I dragged in from 60 to 150 pounds. With 
our earnings one summer mother let us order bicycles from Sears, 

Roebuck and Company in Chicago. No owner of a Rolls Royoe ever re¬ 
ceived a greater thrill than we did when we took them out of the crates. 
We kept a cow s chickens, pigs, and had a garden and fruit trees, thus 
providing ourselves with much of our food. 

One of the excitements we had was being routed out of bed in tho 
middle of the night by mother and hustled into the storm-house. Hard 
winds and cyclones were frequent and houses were often blown down, so 
almost every family in town had built a dug-out with roof above ground, 
which we called a storm-house. A couple of bunks fcxifl wore built in, 
old quilts were stored, and a kerosene lamp was ready for an emergency. 
In that area lightning is vivid and thunder is often deafening. When 
it rained hard we said* "It’s raining bull-yearlings." I remember 
with utmost x±xidiucssx clarity an especially terrible storm which hit 
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us on September 8, 1900, end raged all the next day. Eventually we 
learned that this storm had Inundated the Island on which Galveston is 
built, to a depth of tan to twenty feet in many seotions of the city, 
and that 6,000 persons had been drowned. Years later I learned that my 
wife’s step-fRther had been in Galveston on that awful night, and had 
saved his life- by floating on his back for several hours. 

For nine years we were cooped up in Lott, although several times 
we drove in a buggy to Marlin, twelve miles away, and once we had the 
thrill of riding on the train to far-off Waco, twenty-eight miles distant, 

A few times we drove out to nearby Westphalia, where there was a large 
Catholic Church, which frightened us terribly, because we were told that 
the casement was full of guns and ammunition which sometime might be used 
on us Protestants* 

From the moment of my earliest recollections our family was religious, 
attending church, Sunday School and prayer meeting with regularity. Mother 
and father belonged to the Church of Christ, •where the members proudly 
referred to themselves as Non-Progressives, in distinction from the 
Churohes of Christ which had more modern views. We did not have a 
regular pastor, but once when an evangelist was holding a meeting, at 
the age of thirteen I went down and niB.de the confession, and the next 
day was immersed in a farmer's outdoor tank, I was taught that we were 
the true ohurch and only our members would be saved, all other church 
members and non-members would be damned ternally in a literal hell of 
fire, I remember one© en evangelist displayed behind the pulpit a crude 
painting of a sinner being held by the hair of his head over a flaming 
lake of fire, and in his sermons gave us adequate warning. 
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Soon after I joined the church, T became concerned about the salvation 
of my closest friend, a boy of my own age, Basil Hayes, son of a local 
doctor. Out behind the barn I talked with him most earnestly, saying to 
him| "Basil, you don’t need to go to hell. Come over and join our church 
and be saved," He proved to be recalcitrant and went on his unredeemed 
way as a Baptist. That was a day of religious debates and I have a vague 
memory of a spirited contest between a Church of Christ preacher and a 
Baptist, the former contending that we must be immersed in order to be 
saved, while the latter maintained that waxanxsfcxjaaxiMmwKssslxiK immersion 
is a sign that we have been saved, both agreeing that immersion Is essential 
to salvation. 

Our Sunday School class for boys and girls met in one corner of the 
single-room church, and was taught by an elderly German, Brother Gott, 

At the beginning of each session he would sayj "Now children, where shall 
we find our Bible lesson for the day?" And he would open the Bible at 
random, put his finger on a verse,and that would be the text of our lesson,, 
We believed that every verse of the Holy Book was equally infallible and 
suitable for instruction. Sunday School literature was then looked upon 
as a dangerous innovation. No imsicul instruments were permitted in the 
church, except a tuning-fork from which we got the pitch lor our hymns. 

For some reason I never became morbid in fear of hell fire, perhaps 
because I was so sure that T would never go there, I£y understanding of 
religion was narrow and bigoted but a source of inspiration and discipline. 
Mother believed that to spare the road was to spoil the child and often 
aoted on that principle. The Sabbath, which was Sunday with us, was 
strictly observed, We were allowed to take walks and to reaa, but not 
to go fishing or to play checkers, j Of course, our home was never defiled 
by a deck of playing cards. Many years later I remember that mother was 
ao&ndnllzed when she found that a boarder had smuggled a bottle of ginger 
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ale into the icebox. She told him never to do it again, sayings "This 
is a respectable home." 

Mother kept us away from the rough section gang down by the railroad, 
and only a few times did I overhear obscene stories. We subscribed to 
Tho Youth’s Companion and eagerly devoured every word of it. Mother 
managed to buy a few books and we borrowed others from the nidhgbors. 

Of course, there was no public library in the town. I remember especially 
the 0, A. Henty and Horatio Alger stories, whioh assured us that success 
always comes to x good and thrifty boys.' x Two of ny close friends mads 
good in a big way, Tom Currie beooming President of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Austin, and Basil Hayes making a name for himself 
as a doctor in Oklahoma City. 'There was a copy of Charles Kingsley’s 
Hypatia in the house, but we boys were not allowed to read it because 
it would fill our minds with improper suggestions. 

My childhood days in Lott were happy and satisfying. Mother was 
one of the most devoted and saorificial individuals I have ever known, 
always doing without things for herself in order that we hight have more. 
She was a tireless worker, strict in her devotion to high principles, 
and constantly concerned that we should do right. She had strength of 
will^ii to a rare degree. By nature I was buoyant and expectant. I 
oannot remember any times of brooding and la melancholy, I did well in 
my classes at school, enjoyed reading, and zestfully played games. 

Mother’s unhappiness over the death of little Bessie and father’s going 
did not prove to be contagious. To an amazing degree my recollections 
are joyous. 

TTe left Lott because of Perry's health. He had pneumonia two 
winters in succession and the local doctor warned that another attack 
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might taka him away. Mother beeame so alarmed that aha decided that we 
would move to sunny California. From the Chambers of Coimreroe in Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena we received beautifully colored folders showing the 
glories of the respective cities. I can still remember our exoitenent as 
we argued among ourselves before deciding upon Pasadena. Mother sold our 
house and lot'for <*550 oash. We packed our,household goods and sent them 
by freight, and soon, on April 12, 1905, the Southern Pacifio was bearing 
us to our new home. Mother packed enough fried chicken, biscuits, cakes 
and pies to satisfy us until we reached our destination. 











Chapter 3 


AS A HOTEL BELIHOP IN FASAEENA 

Upon arrive 1 in Pasadena, mother decided that Leak should at onod 
enter "business college for the training which would enable him to become 
the chief breadwinner of the family, I got a job as delivery boy for 
the old Boston Store, and my work was done on a bicycle with a wire 
basket attached. The riding up and down the hills of the city developed 
my leg muscles in a way that proved to be useful later when in® college 
I played basketball, I went through the usual period of being M smart- 
alecky" and sometimes road^ with By feet on the handlebars* This practice 
was abruptly terminated -when once the front wheel slipped on a streetcar 
track. Tears later I found words to describe what happened, the words of 
a Congressman who was thrown from his horse, and upon regaining con¬ 
sciousness, exclaimed* "What a mighty upheaval of all nature," 

Soon I found a job with better pay, as a bellhop at the La Casa 
Grande Hotel, on Colorado Street, I can’t recall the salary I received, 
but it was supplemented by gratuities. On Christmas day I received the 
literal fortune of ten dollars in tips. My work was the usual running 
of errands. Our hotel did not handle liquor, but frequently I was sent 
across the street to Hotel Maryland to bring a bottle to a patron. My 
conscience bothered me but I did not know what else to do. One morning 
in carrying a breakfast tray to the manager’s wife, I stumbled and 
emptied it on her as shw was stretched out in bed. 

In the meantime. Leak had finished business college and obtained a 
position as bookkeeper at the Brand Manufacturing Company, on South 
Fair Oaks Avenue, After some months at the hotel, I was offered a job 
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at the same place. My new work was estimating bids on ssh sash and door 
contracts. I was taught to read blueprints and to oaloulate the lowest 
price for which the company could afford to take a job. I had other duties 
in the office, and occasionally did some work at one of the machines in 
the shop. Both Leak and I held these positions until we moved from 
Pasadena. 

Our first hone in Pasadena was on East Orange Grove. We then 
moved to South Mentor, three or four blocks from Colorado Street. 

After that we found a more suitable place, 1777 Kirkwood Avenue (now 
Navarro Avenue), where we had fruit trees and plenty of room for a 
garden. We walked four blocks to the etreetoar line at Fair Oaks and 
Washington, where the old La Pintoresca Hotel was located. 

Before daylight on the morning of April 18, 1906, we were awakened 
by mother calling us to come quickly. She said that somebody was shaking 
her bed. We looked but there was no one under the bed, I^ter we learned 
that what had frightened her was the earthquake which had been felt over 
much of the state and had rooked San Francisco, destroying the water- 
supply system, and with the fire destroying property to the value of 500 
million dollars, end taking 500 lives. 

We had to watch our pennies, but mother permitted us to go to the 
old Ostrioh Farm, and on New Year’s day we attended the Tournament of 
Hoses, end were goggle-eyed at the chairot races, vAiich were the main 
attraction in those days. 

We attended the Central Christian Church, of which the Reverend 
Frank M, Dowling was minister, and were regular in attendance at Sunday 
School, morning service, Christian Endeavor and evening service. Leak 

and I won a prise for memorizing the most Bible verses, and were rewarded 

f 

with a free trip to Mount Lowe on the inclined railway. Later we three 
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boys olimbsd to the seme spot, and in comind down forsook the trail for 
a more direct route and almost ran into serious trouble. We made an 
occasional trip to the beaoh and enjoyed swimming in the ocean. 

We left Pasadena because mother was determined to prevent Leak from 
marrying the young lady he had seleoted, Mother strongly disapproved 
of her and said that she was not worthy of him, When Leak resisted her 
entreaties to break off the whole affair, mother took drastic action. 

She announced that we were moving back to her old home in Louisiana; And 
this we did. On the continental divide, it takes just a pebble to swerve 
water from its eastward course and send it into the Pacific Ocean, So 
it was with mother* s disapproval of Martha. The oourse of our lives was 
diverted into entirely different channels from what would have been the 
oase if Leak and Martha had been married and we had remained in Pasadena, 
where we were happy and enjoying life to the utmost. In all probability 
I would never have met my wife, gone to Drake, or traveled with Sherwood 
Eddy. At any rate, we boarded the train for New Orleans, via Salt Lake 
City, Colorado and northwest Texas. 









Chapter 6 


EVENTFUL YEARS IN HOUSTON 


We arrived in Houston on April 12, 1907 (before I was to be seventeen 

'*i l ’if S 

in August), exactly to a day two years after wedeparted from Jfcc Lott. 
Again mother’looked forward to my future and decided that I should enter 
business college, as Leak had done in Pasadena. So I enrolled in Massey 
Business College for the kookeeping course, before taking shorthand and 
typewriting. The severity of our economic need prompted me to study hard 
and move along as rapidly as possible. After three months, I shifted to 
the shorthand department, all unconscious of iiy fate. There I met a 
five-foot, jet-black haired, deep-brown eyed young lady from whose charm 
I have never escaped to this day, Alma Folse by name, until she changed 
it seven years later to Mrs. Kirby Page. Thereby hangs a tale. 

The class in shorthand was moving too slowly for me, I had to get 
out and help support the family, so I asked Professor Ainswrtfth if I oould 
not go faster. Re replied that a young lad*} had made the same request 
and that he would, form a special class for five or six of us. Thus we 
were thrown into daily and intimate contact. Before long we exchanged 
letters written in shorthand and began going places together. But more 
about that later. 

My first job as a stenographer was in the office of the Ziegler 
Cotton Brokerage Company. My employer was a kind-hearted but gruff and 
profane old man. After a few months, I obtained a position at the new 
Y. M. C, A. Indeed, I began taking dictation from W, A. Scott, the 


General Secretary, in a shed on the sidewalk before the new building 
was dedicated. Before, a year had passed I became Basement Secretary, 
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with responsibility for supervising the swimming pool and bowling alleys. 

By that time I had overcome my early notion that bowling was a sin|ful 
game. Then I became Boy* s Work Secretary, end was sent by the Houston 
Association on a trip to Omaha, Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo, to study 
boy* a work in those cities. X reoeived great encouragenent and much 
praotioal assistance from three of the ablest secretaries in the oountry - 
Denison, Cracbel and Cotton. Before me as I write is an old photograph 
taken at Niagara, with the falls as background, derby hat, stiff collar 
and all, I remained with the Houston Association foi more than threo 
years, my last position being that of Assistant to the General Secretary, 

I, H „ Munger, who was like a father to me. 

Not long after we arrived in Houston, Leak cams and found employment 
as bookkeeper in the Y. M. C. A. Later he transferred to a sash and. door 
manufacturing company. Ferry’s first Job was with Lallier the grocer at 
the comer of Travis and Rusk, before working on the streetcars as conductor. 
Before he was eighteen, with mother's consent, he enlisted in the Navy and 
served in the waters of China and the Philippines, Our first home in 
Houston ms on Walker Street between Main and Fannin. We then moved to 
506 McKinney, where the Houston Public Library now stands. Two blocks 
away was the old T. W. House estate, covering an entire block, where 
Colonel F, M, House lived for a time, before he became intimate with 
Woodrow Wilson, On the way to the Y, M. C. A., we passed the lumber yard 
of Jesse H. Jones, who was to become rich and famous. 

I was very fond of handball and played so often that I became quite a 
shark at it. Once Walter Hard oastle and I represented the Houston Associa¬ 
tion in a handball match at Galveston, which we won. I. also enjoyed 
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tennis and learned to play well, later winning the Houston doubles 
championship teamed with R, H, Spencer, 

I joined the Central Christian Church, under the Reverend A, F, 
Sanderson, In 1910 he was succeeded by the Reverend William S, Lockhart, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago Divinity School, a liberal and 
forceful preacher. Every Sunday found us at Sunday School, in a class 
taught by William A. Wilson, morning service, Christian Endeavor, and 
evening service, I began to make short talks at Christian Endeavor, and 
one evening Mrs, Iockhart said to me most earnestly, "Kirby, you ought 
to be a preacher,” Then Mr. Lockhart came to the Y. M. C. A. one afternoon 
and talked with me in the lobby, saying that he would help me to get througi 
college in preparation for the ministry. 

In July, 1910, I attended the Y. M, C, A, Summer School at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, Here I caitt into close contact with Association secre¬ 
taries from all over the midwest and southwest, A Bible course under the 
veteran I, E. Brown influenced me greatly. And I came to know Uncle' 

Robert Weidensall, one of the first Y, M, C. A. secretaries and perhaps 
the most beloved man in the Brotherhood, Before me now is a copy of the 
Chicago Reoord.«tferald which he handed to me when he had finished reading it 
on July 28th. On the front page is a cartoon poking fun at the action of 
the Board of Health in Aurora to the effect that "all persons must take a 
bath once a week,” Also an announcement that Warren G, Harding had been 
nominated for Goveronor of Ohio* 

I must now go back to the story of Alma Folse o Her father* Louis D. 
Folse* was of French parentage* and her mother was Minnie Annie Heard* 

Her father ran a florist shop in Houston. Alma was bom on September 28* 
1890* thus being a few weeks younger than I. Her younger sister was named 
Johnnie Louise* who later went to Baylor University and married John L. 

if 

I 
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DoIson* Hep brother Wilfred A. married Iris . Alma’s father who 
died when she was twelve* and later her mother married James M. Newman* 
who worked In the Southern Pacific jcaards shops. The family mnt through 
a period of hard times and Alma worked for a nfcile in an overall factory* 
before entering business college. After several temporary positions* she 
became a stenographer at the Fidelity Cotton OH and Fertilizer Company* 
and subsequently served also as company telegrapher* at the high salary of 
$ 1,000 per year. 

From the beginning days at Massey, Alma and I were drawn together 
and soon were keeping steady company. She also joined the Central Christian 
Church* and our Sundays were almost completely absorbed in the activities 
there* Much of ny courting was done via the streetcar* since they lived 
in Houston Heights. Well do I remember that their house was five blocks 
from the oar line* and once on a rainy night I slipped and fell in the 
mud, arriving at her door in a condition that had better not be described. 
After two years we became engaged* on February 2^, 1910* That was a 
memorable occasion* not only because she promised to marry me* but because 
after my proposal had been accepted* she would not permit me to kiss her* 
so strongly conditioned had she been against the idea of kissing before 
marriage. Time marched on, we set the date for our marriage, and Alma 
purchased the cloth for her wedding drees. 

Then a new idea hit us liks a tornado. The first suggestion of it 
came from Mrs, Lockhart and then from her husband, perhaps I should become 
a minister, Alma and I talked about it frequently and became confused 
about our plans. Then one evening the Lockharts invited us to their 
home to talk things over. They presented the call of the ministry in 
most glowing colors and, made light of the difficulties that I would 

1 







encounter in getting through oollege and seminary. Ae we left their 
house and were well on the sidewalk, Alma took me by the lapel of my coat, 
looked me in the ayes, and said* "Young man, you are going to college." 

At the Y, M, C. A., Mr. Munger strongly encouraged us to postpone 
our nmrriage , enter osier and gpt a thorough preparation for the ministry, 

A 

Mr. Scott, who was then in business in Houston, likewise urged us to 
prepare adequately for our future work. So Alma packed away her wedding 
doth, in spite of her mother's strong disapproval of delay, and we 
reconciled, ourselves to a long wait before beginning wedded life together. 
My mother was favorable to my leaving home and going to college, although 
this would mean that she would be compelled to sjpuport herself by taking 
in roomers and doing outside sewing. Mother was always like that, she 
put our welfare ahead of her own comfort. Perry was soon to join the Navy, 
Leak had married Normaj^ Eleke and they were soon to make their home in 
California, leaving mother alone in Houston, A hundred times 1 have asked 
myself if J did the right thing/ in choosing that moment to leave mother, 
even though it was for the purpose of equipping myself for fuller service. 


















Chapter 6 


REWARDING EXPERIENCES AT DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

My four years at Drake were happy,and exhilarating, and rewarding 
in plentiful measure, I was blessed with robust health and abounding 
energy, had a high purpose in being there, was completely absorbed in 
what I was doing, and reeeived a constant flow of letters from Alma, 

I had chosen Drake because the Bible College (now the Divinity. 
School) prepared students for the ministry of the Dlsolples of Christ 
(Christian Churoh), and because of the conclusion that it would be 
easier to work my way through In a city the size of Dee Moines. I was 
offered a part time job at the city Y. M 0 C. A,, but accepted instead 
stenographic work as seoretary to Dean Kirk of the Bible College, and 
later for Walter S c Athearn and Coaoh John L» Griffith, I roomed at the 
home of Mr e and Mrs, Middietonj with Jaok Logan, later Superintendent 
of Schools in Waterloo, as roommate; and with Marvin Sansbury, later 
Minister of the University Churoh in Des Moines and President of the 
International Convention of the Dlsolples of Christ, and Frank James 
in an adjoining room,, Harry Middleton beoame a physician and settled 
in Alton, Illinois, while Vanoe is a dentist in Los Angeles. In other 
years I roomed with Arthur E n Elliott And Lei and Mendenhall, 

II 

During my day 5 at Drake (1911-1915) we cams under the influence of 
a gifted and devoted group of teachers. Heavy indeed is my indebtedness, 
especially to Professors Herbert Maptin, Walter S t Athearn, Edwin E. 
Strlngfellow, and F. I, Harriot. They shared themselves with us in full 
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measure* and proved to be Inspiring and provocative of thought* It was 
easy for me to study - when my time was not too heavily mortgaged by 
outside activities - and I enjoyed the classroom* 

Professor Atheam and Professor Martin guided me safely through the 
period of transition from one point of view In religion to a more vital 
and satisfying experience* The Reverend Charles S. Medbury, minister of 
the University Christian Church* made an Incalculable contribution to my 
spiritual growth* through his Invigorating sermons and through personal 
counsel* I was drawn closely to himj, partly beoause in my opening weeks 
at Drake I was eleoted president of Christian Endeavor in the University 
Church* at that time the largest Christian Endeavor society In the world 
and was in constant touch with him. Later he was to ordain me to the 

f- J - / 

Christian ministry* Almost equally substantial was the help I received 
from the Reverend Finis S. Jdleman* minister of the Central Christian 
Church down in the city, where I had charge of a boys’ club two nights 
per week during my freshman year* These four men ospecially opened for 
me windows of vision of the breadth and depth of our Christian faith* 
and helped to send down deep roots of Christian experience. 

With professor Martin I became especially intimate* partly beoause 
in my senior year I graded philosophy papers in his offioe* along with 
Ceoil Cheverton* who became President of Chapman College and then a 
professor at Texas Christian University* A class in New Testament Creek 
under Dean Norton was intellectually and spiritually stimulating* He 
was a dry wit and enlivened the class with suoh gems as on the occasion 
when Bill Melendy made a terrible boner in reoiting, saying gravely* 

"Mr, Melendy* if you ever see a speoimen like that running loose on the 
streets* grab it by the tall and bring it into class." Once after he 
oaught ms napping In an eight o' clock class* he called ms into his 
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office and concluded our conversation with the observation! "Mr„ Page, you 
could get this Greek if you would." 

In Professor Stringfellow's classes I was introduced to the writings 
of Walter Rfusohenbusoh, Washington Gladden, Francis Peabody and other 
pioneers of the social gospel. Professor Athearn brought to us a fresh and 
invigorating point of view in religious education. My major was in Sociology 
under Professor Harriot. He was an unreconstructed indivldi»lirt, spirited 
and irascible, and there was never a dull moment in his olasses. We 1 used 
Herbert Spencer’s volumes as textbooks, and must have been one of the last 
olasses in the world to do sc. 

The contrast between Spencer and Hausohenbusoh was sharp indeed. The 
former maintained that the state should intervene only by punishing orinma 
against person and property, such crimes as are recognized by the common 
sense of mankind - mirder, arson, robbery, assault. Beyond this the state 
should not interfere with the individual, but leave him alone, laissez-faire. 
Spenoer was opposed to tax-supported education, public libraries, sanitary 
inspection by government officials, state management of the postoffice, publio 
poor relief, factory legislation, public research, public museums, publio 
parks and recreation oenters. In his view the funotion of the state was 
purely negative* it should prevent universally recognized crimes, and 
punish guilty offenders. Professor Rausohenbuach, on the other hand, was 
a Christian socialist, who looked upon the state as an instrument in the 
hands of citizens to be used in promoting their common welfare. 

It would have been diffioult for us to have had an experience more 
provocative of thought than to shuttle back and forth from the classes of 
Professor Herriot and Professor Stringfellow. Both wore excellent teaohers. 


j 
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Once in Professor Harriot’s olass® a football player by the name of Zoo 

Crowell asked him* "Why Is it, professor® that your argument is always the 

same as that of a saloon keeper?” And for the remainder of the class tha 

fur flew® while the professor’s eyes flashed and nervously he toosed his 

bunoh of keys up and down* Onoe In olass I was fool-hardy enough to whisper 

to John Grattan* w Watoh me get himl” Alas® alas® my challenge was overheard 

and aooepted® and before he had finished with me® was ny faoe redt I cannot 

adequately express Hy gratitude for the challenge to thought which came from 

these contrasting points of view. Professor Herriot would not have thanked 

me for saying it® but he was a major factor In my beooming a sooialist 

Christian^ As a friend he was warm and solicitous® and it was he who 
e- 

later handed a Phi Beta Kappa key® I received special attention in a 
freshman course in English when Miss Jordan read one of ny theme papers 
to the olass • as a flagrant example of how not to do it. I did well 
enough in my grades to be awarded the Holmes Cowper Trophy which went to 
the athlete with the highewt average grades for the four years® receiving 
13 A's® 22 B's® 12 C*s® and 2 D’s. I was elected to Hel^met and Spurs® 
the senior honorary society® 


III 

I was up to my neck in student activities from the moment of arrival 
on the campus. I was older than most of the freshmen® being twenty-one® and 
had the substantial advantage of being more widely experienced, having 

Sn l 

traveled from Texas to Wlscon and from California to New York® and having 

A 

been a Y. M„ C„ A. secretary and being more practiced as a publio speaker. 
Then too^ my self-assured aggressiveness was not below par® while ny mop 
of curly hair was a novelty® to say the least. Narrowly I missed being 
eleoted president of the freshman class® being nosed out in an adjodnaed 
session by Tom Watters. In ny spolomore year I was unanimously eleoted 
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class president. In ihe pushball oontest, with a six-foot Inflated 
sphere, I was the first to reach the ball, much to ay phsloal detriment 
as I was hurled back when the more experlenoe sophs moved forward In 
solid phalanx. In the annual fight, we (freshmen) used eggs of ancient 
vintage# buying 36 dozen for a total of twenty cents. With my own hair 

e 

dripping with yellow yokes, I had an opponent down when he entreated me 
to let him get the egg out of his eyes# saying that I oould then take tha 
same hold. One night before a big game we climbed out on the high roof 
of Old Main and inched our way to the bell tower and left our calling 
card on the bell. 

As an experienced tennis player, I was beaten only in the finals by 
Russ Nicholson. After that I won five fall and spring university tourn¬ 
aments, and succeeded in winning the state intercollegiate tennis champion¬ 
ship in ray jnlor and senior years, and in those years teamed up with 
a 

Nicholson to win the state doubles championship. Truthfulness demands 
the admission that college tennis In those days was primitive in contrast 
to the quality witnessed in college matohes today. l«.ter ywar# after I 
had taught our son all the tennis knew, on the oourta of Whittier 
College, Kay trimmed ms severely and as we walked off said in a con¬ 
descend ing way* "The trouble with you# dad, is that you don't know how 
to hold your raoquetl* 

Basketball was an attractive sport for me and I managed to win my 
letter three tiies as a guard. College often have peak years in succession 

A 

in a given sport. Well# our basketball teams for my three years always 
were in the valley, louring most of our big games. Were we surprised# 
therefor , when onoe we walloped Nebraska'. In looking ovar old clippings 
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I notloe these sooresi Iov/a State 11# Drake 6j Nebraska 21* Drake 4} 
Orlnnell 37* Drake 4„ If there had been professional basketball teams In 
those days. It is certain that I would not have been tempted to turn from 
the ministry, 

The Drake Relays brought to our stadium every year many of the great 
athletes of the nation. Many eminent singers also came to the campus - 
Schumann-ileink , Sembrioh, Slez.k, Bond* in addition to the frequent reoitals 
and concerts by the able members of our own College of Music. Many out¬ 
standing speakers o&ma to Des Moines in my days at Drake - William Jennings 
Bryan* Billy Sunday, Caspar Rsne Gregory, Charles E, Jefferson# Raymond 
Robins„ Dad Elliott, W. Stanley Hall, Herbert L 0 tfillett. I joined a looal 
fraternity. Kappa Lambda, which later beoame a local chapter of the national 
fraternity. Alpha Tau Omega. After leaving Drake I came to the oonvietion 
that national fraternities are not desirable on a college campus, and 
returned my pin. 

In ny junior year I was editor of The Quax , our college annual, with 
ay roommate Arthur Elliott, who later went to Paraguay as a missionary and 
then to Phillips University, as business manager. ®ur high hopes of 
accumulating a sna.ll fortune from the venture were not realized, but we did 
put an immense amount of work on it. For several weeks before publication 
I actually spent eight and ten ^oursi daily cn finishing touches. Helen 
Jarvis and Elma Wheatley also spent much time on the annuel. In the spring 
of my freshman year, I was elected president of the college Y. M, C. A. 
and was re-e leotud for three successive years, chiefly because of my 
experience in Houston. During part of ohe time I was almost equivalent 
of an employed seoretary, without the salary! 
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One of ny vivid reoollectionls the rejoinder that invariably came 

L-Sp-W-c 

from Harry Leach when I inquired* "How are you 'doing this morning, Harry?* 

In melancholy tones he would say, "Oh, I’m feeling a little feak and ireeble 
today.," 

During the Christmas vacation, 1912, the Drake Y sent a Coape1 Team 
to Manson, for evangelistio meetings and personal work among the young 
people of the community. Jack Logan, Everett Fisher, Hex Cole and I had 
a wonderful experience during those days. 

On March 26, 1913, Leak wrote to me that "Jesus will come again In 
1915..• There are six or eight different lines of peopheeies that all 
point to 1916. I am in earnest! •«*, I am satisfied that your oollege 
education will eoaroely be over whon He comes." His long argument did not 
oonvinoe me, and I wrote that I would file his letter and see. later he 
sale that he was mistaken about the year 1916, but was confident of the 
speedy return of our Lord. 

Tf 

Student preaching was an experience that I greatly enjoyed during 

ny years at Drake. I had come to the university for the purpose of equipping 

syself for the ministry and had learned to make short talks In Houston and 

d. 

Das Moines, so I welcome the invitation from Marvin Sansbury to preach ny 

/V 

first sermon at Fedfield, where he was student pastor. In the spring of 
1912 I thus began ray preaching ministry. A few weeks later Dean Kirk 
gave me a ohanee to try out for a church of isy own. I took the train 
to Udell, laid over five houra waiting ior another train to Bunch, where 
I preached on Saturday night, Sunday morning and Sunday night. At the 
moraigg service while I was preaching ray notes blew off the pulpit and 
landed under the front seat. I gravely walked down and got thorn and 
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continued my sermon.. At the conclusion en elder of the church arose and 
said* "Brethren end sisters, it is not right that this young man should 
come all the way down here from las Moines and pay his own expenses, so 
I»m coming around,” When he poured the offering on the communion table 
and counted it, he again arose: "There is not enough here to pay the 
young man's expenses, bo I'm coming agalnl" They invited me to return 
every two weeks, and. I reoeived about ^7 per trip above railroad fare. 

In returning I had to change trains again, with a long wait, reaching. 

Des Moines on Monday morning Just in time for my first class. 

For the next three years I was student pastor of the Christian 
Churoh at Monteith, in Guthrie County, about fifty miles from Des Moines, 
going out every Sunday and preaching twice. This proved to be a wonderful 
experience. The people were warm and appreciative, and the supply of 
fried chicken seemed inexhaustible. Usually I went out on Saturday 
mornings and had time to visit around, but when the pressure at college 
was especially heavy, on Sunday morning I would take an early train to 
Menlo, since there was no Sunday train on the branch line to Monteith, 
and someone would meet me. One Sunday morning the snow was so deep that 
ths reads were blocked, and in helping the driver of the sleigh to 
dig out, I frose my feet. When we finally got to Mont*ith, Alice Reed told 
rre to take off ay shoes and bathe ay feet in kerosene and then In hot 
water. I shivered into the pulpit just in time to begin my sermonl 

It alunat makes me shudder to think how poorly prepared some of 
my sermons were and what the congregation had to endure. But on many 
sermons I did put serious work and soon was in love with preaching. My 
three years at Monteith were filled with satisfaction and joy. 

My first summer vaoation was spent in Houston, working for the 
Y. M. C. A. It was wonderful to be with mother again and to see Alma 
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almost constantly* On December 3* 1912, mother was married to George 

> jy O tt/T® 

Washington Murry and.,moved to Oklahoma* He much older than she. 

Formerly he had stayed for a while with his sister In Lott, who was 
living next door to us* He had staked out a claim In Oklahoma and was 

r** 

living alone* Since mother also was allone they decided that it would 
be sensible to be married* The next summer I attended the student con¬ 
ference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and then made a brief visit to see 
Alma in Houston, and went on to see mother* From the railway station 
at Gage, I rode with -the mall carrier da his hack to mother's place c 43 

ta-<h' e - 

miles from the railroad* At that time they living In a dug-out, a sod 

A 

house with only the roof above ground* The^next year they built s 
comfortable home. During my third summer, 1 xBstistueiSx?!xntshiTugr 
went again to the Geneva student conference, spent some time in canvassing 
for subscriptions to Public Opinion (without much success) and went to 
.Houston late in the summer* 

V 

Attendance at student conferences played a formative part In try 
experienoe at Drake* In February, 1912, 1 was sent as a delegate to 
the State Missionary Conference, at Cornell College* Among the speakers 
were Arthur Rugh* from China; Philip A. Swartz and Joseph Robbins, secre¬ 
taries of the Student Volunteer Movement; Mrs, L. p. Garst, from Japan; 
Titus Lowe, of India* The impression made upon me was deep and enduring* 

A few weeks later Phil Swartz, now minister of the Fist Congregational 
Churoh in Poughkeepsie, Hew York, visited our campus, and made a strong 
appeal to me to consider foreign work as my life vocation* Thoughtfully 
he followed up this conversation with a letter which is before me now, 
dated April 12, 1912, in which he asked if I had been able to reach a 
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deoislon "to go to this largest field of servioe for the Master,” After 
the Cornell Conference, I had written to Alma about the possibility of 
our going to the foreign field, end on exactly the saw day that Hill 
Swart* wrote^she sent w a long letter about this prospeot. We did not 
reach an immediate decision, but undoubtedly the combination of the con¬ 
ference, the talk with Swart* end the letter from him, laid a solid found¬ 
ation for our subsequent decision* A few weeks earlier I had written to 
Alma: ”1 was thinking the other day that I hadn*t had a real rest of any 
length einoe we moved to Houston, nearly seven years ago.” In those days 
my energy seewd to be unbounded# 

At the end of my sophomore ard junior years, I attended the student 
conferences at Lake Geneva, where I was greatly influence d by the addressee 
of John R« Mott, Robert E, Speer, Bishop McDowell, Bishop Henderson, John 
Timothy Stone, F. T. Colton, Charles Surrey, and other leaders. On the 
first of these occasions, F, C, Carter, national secretary of the T, M, C, A* 
in India, offered me the position of his private secretary in India# It did 
not seem wise for me to aooept at that time, but after one of his moving 
addresses, Rex Cole and I did act upon the conviction which had been forming 
in both of our minds and signed the declaration of purpose card of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, saying that it was our purpose to Become foreign 
missionaries, 

sJ 

In my jnior year I was president of the Student Volunteer Band, and 
put a lot of energy into it. Our early morning meetings of worship and 
fellowship were among th® most enduring influences of ray college days# We 
enrolled fifteen delegates to the International Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement in Kansas City at the end of 1913 and the opening days 
of 1914. Alma cams up with a delegation from Texas Christian University^ 
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where she was then a student, and we had a truly marvelous experience 
together, as we listened tp the moving addresses of John R» Mott, Sherwood 
Eddy, Robert E, Speer, William Jennings Bryan, Samuel Zweaer, and a host 
of other leaders, and made plans for our own future. Five of the Drake 
delegates eventually went to the foreign field* 

VI 

Alma and I changed our minds several times about the date of ou,r 
wedding. For a while we expected to be married in 1913, and then decided 
that it would be wiser to wait until I was graduated from Drake. But 
when I was visiting mother in Oklahoma in August, 1914, before going on 
to see Alma in Houston, I reached a certain conviction that we ought to 
be married without further delay. So on August 8th I wrote to hen "Some 
sixteen hundred and fifty eight days ago I asked you the all important 
question - ‘Will you marry met* Today I am taking the liberty of asking 
you another vital question - Will you marry me, not at some indefinite 
time in the future, but now, within the next thirty days? She consented 
and we were married at a private wedding in the study of the Central 
Christian Church, by Mr. Lockhart, on September 2, 1914, and went 
Immediately to Des Moines* 

Our last year at Drake was a glorious experience. Both of us took 
full courses. The church at Monteith raised my salary from It 15 per 
week to ?17,50, out of which we had to pay railroad fare* and Alma oft on 
went with me for the Sundays there, to the spring I was offered the 
position of City Evangelist of the Christian Churches of Des Moines, 
and also approached about the possibility of becoming student T secre-* 
tary at the University of Kansas, imt we were now fully determined to 
become missionaries in Chinny end deoidod to do further study before 
going. At that time I reoeived ». letter from Frank Garrett offering 
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me a position as office secretary at the Nanking School of Theology^ at 
a salary of *600 per year, hut we were not yet ready for China. 

Dean Brown of Tala Divinity School assured me that with s scholarship 
and outside employment, I would be able to earn expenses. Ur. Scott had 
written to the New Haven Y and I had received word that I could work there 
part time., Wo were preparing to go to YaleJr' when, unexpectedly, I received 

a call to the Morgan Park Christian Church In Aoaiit Chicago. ,- Mr. Lookhart 

' '1 \ 

was passing through the oity and talked with the Reverend C« 0. Kindred 

/ U »-0 OUt 8L-1' ik , 

about me. /The result wasjthis call,- at a salary of 1,20 per week. /Thus 

1 Ai. i j ft* ^ /. '■is*', f 

for the second time our lives were swerved into new channels by the 
influence of W. S. Lockhart. 

At graduation I was ordained to the ministry of the Disciples of 
Christ by Dr. Medbury. With an accumulated college debt of *800? we 
set our faces toward Chicago and the Far East. 






Chapter 7 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Soon after graduation we wen 1 ' to Chicago, and moved into a small 
apartment in Morgan Park at £20 per month, end I enrolled in the Univer¬ 
sity for the. sunnier session. The Morgan Park Christian Church was only 
a mission of -Uie Englewood Christian Churoh, of which the Reverend C. 

G» Kindred was minister. It had only a few members and services of 
worship were held in the auditorium of the Morgan Park Military Academy. 

The contraot called for my services with the church on Saturday, Sunday 
and Wednesday evenings, with the remainder of ay time available for 
work at the university. My salary from the churoh was *20 per week 0 

We greatly enjoyed our work. I preached twice on Sunday and made 
a talk at prayer-meeting. I took seriously the preparation of my 
sermons and received encouragement from the response of the tiny con¬ 
gregation. It took nearly an hour on the streetcar to go from Morgan 
Park to the university, but I learned to become absorbed in a book. 

The courses at the university were inspiring and provooatlve of L 

4a 

thought. I profited especially from those of Graham Taylor and Charles 
Raymond Henderson, and was greatly benefitted by the classes with 
Shailer Mathews, M. P. Smith, Ger|S ]gj& Bimey Smith and Theodore G, 
fix Soares. Many of the outstanding ministers of the country came to 
the university chapel. As a partial requirement for the Master's 
degree, I wrote a history of the Y. M, C. A. in China, but I was 
destined to leave the campus before the end of the year, after a stay 
of eight months. 
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It happened this way* On January 21* 1916* Pad Elliott suggested 
the possibility of my becoming secretary to Sherwood Eddy and traveling 
with him for a year or two* Alma and I were challenged by the thought of 
having intimate contact with such an outstanding Christian leader^ and going 
with him to the various mission fields. As prepration for our proposed work 
in China* such an experience would be ideal* So on the same day I wrote 
to New York offering myself for this position if it were open. Three days 

later B. R e Barber replied that it was not practicable to consider my* 
application because they wanted some one to begin immediately and could pay 
only the salary of an unmarried man. 

Alia and I then made one of the crucial decisions of our lives* We 
were convinced that I ought to have tills experience if possible. So we 
plunged. I wrote to Barber that if he had given the only two reasons why 
my name was not being considered* I would come at once and accept whatever 
salary was available. On February 24th I had interviews in Chicago with 
Fletcher Brockman and Sherwood Eddy^ and was assured that a position with 
one of them weuld be available* !*!r. Eddy said that he was not free te 
oemit himself until he received word from Paul Danner in India* te whom 
he had made a proposal. 

At that time word was received that my mother was seriously ill in 
Oklahoma. It seemed necessary* therefore, that Alma go te her at once* 


taking with her Kirby Jr.* who had come to us on January 2nd* on Sunday^ 

be free to 

morning in ample time for me te preach at the eleven o 1 clock service* 

A 

Mr# Brockman wrote on March 7th* urging me to come at once to New 
York t© serve for two month® as secretary to Sherwood Eddy^aftd 4hen go 
te China as secretary te Charles ¥, Harvey* General Secretary of the 
Associatien there. Alma and I jhad already agreed that I would ge te 





Hew York when a definite invitation was received. Since there was still a 

possibility that Danner would decline* and because the offer to work with 

Mr. Harvey was so attractive* I did not hesitate to wire that I was coming 

The inembers of the church were willing to release me for this wonderful 

4^iome 

opportunity* Mr. Kindred and President Burnham of the ta’. ss ion ary sooiety 
said that they felt my leaving would not jeopardise the work of the church 
So [ I abruptlj^ terminated my work at the University^ and^on March 13, 1913* 
0 boarded a train for Hew York and the unknown* 




Chapter 8 


WITH SHERWOOD EDDY IE THE WAR ZONE 


Upon arrival in New York I obtained a room at the West Side 

Y* M. C. A,, and began work with Sherwood Eddy. The office of the 

International Committee was then at 124 Bast 28th Street, and soon I 

was introduced to John R. Mott, Richard C. Morse, C. E. Ober, Frank • 

Ober, E. T. Colton, E. c . Jenkins, and a score of other men whose names 

I had known o The stenograEhic work with Mr, Bddyas congenial, and took 

3 ® frequently to his hoi® in Forest Hills. From the first moment. I was 

warmly drawn to Mrs, Eddy, and $ quickly f ormed the judgment which I 

still hold that she was a saintly person in every sense of the wor^l. 

In time I cams to know their daughter Margaret, their son Arden, and 

Mother Eddy, who was an individual of amazing zest and vitality. 

In one of our early conversation, Mr. Eddy said that he expected 

A 

me to be ready to shine his shoes if necessary, quickly adding that he 
would be glad to shine mine. After finishing dictation one morning. 




he paused for a mosnnt and asked me* "Did you ever notice how men 
r replied 

around here get their hair cut?" When I no, he said. "Why don't 

you take a good look?" I took the hint and abandoned ny Western style 
of long, curly hair. From the beginning, Sherwood Eddy was frank 

with me and expected me to be so with him, 

Weeks passed by and still our future was uncertain. Then word came 

from Danner saying that he would net Mr. Eddy in Europe, and wy heart sank. 

But this did not settle the matter because Carter, 

who was in New York at the time, brought 4v& asked 

pressure upon Danner to remain in Inaia, £&**m*e asked 

hb to cable K, T. Faults colleague in Calcutta^ hold Danner in India 

if possible^ because Eddy already had a secretary, A t the very end of 

April came the fateful cablegram saying that Danner was remaining in India, 

Thus narrowly did we miss going to China in 1916, us-u-. 
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lenogr&pXer 


On May 5th, I wrote to Alma from the S, S, Espagne , the ^etter baing 

iken off b\tlkjriAhr'DrT^ 

e had urg&dT m£\to come -— - y -- .— - ^ 

_ \ \ 
itlx a chanoo to \rsvsl with hisu I requested tdifie 


tlie voyage X* talked with Sherwood Eddy and he was willing to 




















ki>v\ 

In order to be able to help 

to the Hotel Bilt^r. for a tody .nd . “little inetruotion 

as to how to do it„ 


when he wag , X went 

^ A 


* 3h '”' 00d f «• !nternat ional Convention of the 

T. «. 0. 4 . et Cleveland and. heard «ny. out .tending efatore. At the 
. ployed Officer. Conference at Caldwell, I ... asked to report sp» 
of the important address,., mil, do .om. .fnognuphio ^ f „ Dr< 
Bctt. Ha began by aayingi ”Thi. 1. as important letter and I hope 
that you wiH be careful with it. reap Mr. President and went „„ 
a long letter to Woodrow ITilson, I received great benefit 
from accompanying Mr. Eddy to the l^ stdTnt Conference. 

On the great preacher, of *M, Row York City . Jewett. 

.adjffijfPifoelfkin, Foadick, Coffin, i a e^ r»i . 


'* ■; 


V-?a" , 
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tour month, after I arrived in New York, 

<m July 20th/ for England/on the to Amsterdam, Befo™ me *» ia . 

ataok of letter, that I wrote how and sent to frlenda », my 

perienoe, unfolded, Since thi, was my first ocean voyage. 1 naturally 

wrote about detail, of the dally routine. I notie. that on the 

second day out I wrote: -Harold Oray and X went up on the top deok. 

called the boat deck, store w. had to an unobetruoted vie, of the and 

the won. W, had easy deok ohaire and sat there watching the wonlight 

Playing upon the wave,. The ,ky was clear and the won almost full and 

the sea wa, light. I have always heard of the beauty of wonlight at 

see, but it had never dawned upon me before just how beautiful and 

respiting it reallj 1,. It is too wonderful for description. Somehow, 

It wa, not difficult to think of Sod. and somehow He drew nearer to « 

Harold was my oabin mate, two years at Harvard, and he was to beooae 
one 


of the wannest friends I have ever had j. . 

eon ei M “ d inl “ d ChI < ‘tc^^Sding Prl3 ° n 13 

a conscientious cbjeotor^wgdttototowtod a coo^ative farm to M ar ' 
Saline, Michigan. The other member, of our group wore E. C. Outer, 
after whose stirring address at Lake Geneva I had signed the student 
volunteer curd, and whose cablegram to India had persuaded Burner to 

”“ 1 ” **££&!!“* 01?S,li116 " P “ ™ rld for Tergan, one of 

the moat ^btamen^I have/ ever known, who waa on his way to work in 

the T. «. 0. A.wlth the territorial forces > « Bfc dto > 2T2l th *” 

influential in th. Association in the United State., before becoming a 

specialist, on Afnoan gffaire and an adviser to the state Bepartwnti 

Bonald Watt. Wier Stewart, and Harold Peterson, with whose subsequent 

careers I am not familiar. The ship-, service on Sunday was led by B. E. 

, direotor of the China Inland Mission. He joined Mr. Eddj/ and Mr. 

Carter in addressing our group, and w had marvelous tiws of spiritual 
fellowship 0 

On th. eighth day out I wrote home, -Ife had calm at aea today. Th. 
ocean loofcd very much like a great river. There were hardly any waves 
and th, sight waa most impressive. About 10,30 at night I .lipped „ff 
by myaelf on the upper deck and had a most wonderful hour alone. Th. 
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TOt.r to. almost as the ”“ on was shini ' 18 brl ^ tly * 

thar. to. not a. cloud In sight, tha star. war. out In lull fore It 
TO. by far Be moat beautiful tight of it, kind that I have ever witnessed. 
It to. really inspiring and I had on. of th. profitable hours of prayer 
that X hare ever enjoyed. I oannot bagin to tall you just ho. daaply I 

felt.* 

One of bur first experiences upon landing to, a visit to th. student 
oonfar.no. at Sronwiok. which is southing like our Lake Geneva, Silver 
Bay and Asilomar conferanoea. I slept on a long ,«ok filled with straw 
in a tant with nineteen Irishnen fron Dublin end Belfast. Again I to, 
pressed with th. spiritual power generated in the* student oonfer.no... 

Then I accompanied Hr. Eddy as he tagen a tour of the war 
with took u. into Wales, Scotland end across England. Both of us«» 
British T. II. C. A. uniforms. Our old rambling 

automobile tos driven by Miss Sidney^at night to proceeded without the 
benefit of headlights, because of wartime restriction, against outdoor 
limiting. We .awt^l^SwriLfsootW, and th. lake country 

as we could not have don© from the train. 

My amazement at She r»ood Eddy- s power over audience, grew a. I 
listened to him night after night. Under th. rough and turtle condition, 
of a war hut, with men constantly coming and going, above th. olUmor. 
his clear and wistful voice pierced s»ny a heart. E. encouraged me to 
engage in personal conversation, with soldiers as doors opened, and soon 
I was sent to address meetings of soldiers in the war hut,. On two 
occasion, I susbstituted for Mr. Eddy when he was unable to fulfill hi, 
engagemsnte. Until the end of October he spoke almost daily. &0SX* 

aud had a steady stream of men coming to him for 

interviews o 

For a short time I was stationed in a T Hut near Canterbury. On. 

, 4 - -h.fl -h-sr the siren, and when we rushed out and 

night we were routed out of bed by tne siren, 

looked upward we saw, in th. ll*t of our feeble searehlighte, a Oerron 
Zeppeliy soaring above ue. It dropped bombs on the nearby city of 













as our guns continued firing, 

Canterbury, killed several persons, and^di sappeared over the North Sea. 

Later we saw a Zeppelin brought down in flaming ruins over London* 

air ^ 

e.h. Jb dailKh ' . laid U U lima™, .H a n * wer,ty-thr«e TStrMi. 

jl m mr tt* j ~~ " ** '' " Mr i T "“’ y t ^ pta * _ 

^ n - - n v1 1 ' ' ■ — i ' -• n ' |,, ' a u r ^ e ll ' vl -n fn mi Uni Th.-»--y 


ElIj^I. In frcmt t was atanfllnr. and rolled allay. — 

*-Uiilliili pounci X persuaded tlre-porte-r-to let .maJias* ^t. 

In the course of our moving about the British Isles , 
visit many of the famous tights for tourists ; Westminster Abbey, the 

g t 3 * 

cathedrals ^Canterbury, York, S alisbuiy, Durham and o^rs f ,» Tower 
the British Museum and Library, Fountains Abbey, S«one g , 
of London^Oxford, Cambridge, Loch Lomond, and the famous places of 

Edinburgh and Glasgow. ^*he Trossachs, 

A memorable experience Utifc cane when Sherwood Eddy dictated, a book 

to me - in a single day’. For months he had been speaking on the significance 

of suffering, and gathering material for a book which he oall Sufferi n g 

and the War . One Sunday morning he began dictating at an early nour, 

and by night he had completed the rough draft of the book, 

■which was published by 


Longmans, Green and Company and had a wide circulation. 

This constant contact with soldiers and endless conversations with 

them raised in my mind serious questions about the righteousness of war. 

Hot that I had any doubts as to which s ide I wanted to win the war. My 

sympathies were altogether with the Allies, and at that time I ftfcifefe 

&&&&& * accepted the idea of German guilt for the war. But more 

and more the conviction deepened with me that the method of war and the way 

of Christ are irreconcilable. I began to write down these convictions 

until I had a manuscript of forty pages. Sherwood Eddy and I did not agree 

in judgment about the question, but he was kind enough to send my manuscript 

to Principal D. S. Cairns, one of the great theologians of Scotland. Before 

me now is his comment? fourteen page^S^closely handwritten letter. On 

A 

October 20, 1916, I wrote homes "I have just completed a forty page 
typewritten rescript on * Jesus end the Talcing of Hunan Llfe_,t I take 
the position that all war is contrary to the spirit of Jesus... I believe 

that the method of war is wrong. 11 
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I was greatly strengthened in my position when Miss Madde Royden, 
the famous English preacher, wrote to me* have read your manuscript 
with the'deepest Interest and with with the most complete agreement. I 
admire especially your insistence on the spirit as distinct from the letter, 
and your dismissal of the idea of non-resistance. Nearly all criicism of 
our position is aimsd at these two points - which we do not hold’.” 

On November 4th we reached New York, having been gone sinoe July 
goth o I rushed at once to Houston to see the folks there, and soon 
Alma, the boy and I were on the way for a good visit with mother in 
Oklahoma. Nearly eight months had passed since I had seen them. 
a wonderful week *££*4*- with mother, Mr. Murry, and Perry, who upon 
returning from the Navy had joined them in 1915, and was helping with 
the farm work. Early in 1918 he was drafted, and after training at Gamp 
Travis, was sent to Prance, where he was badly gassed the day before the 
Armistice. Alma, Kirby Jr. and I then went on t o ^New we 

had five glorious months together, before I sailed for the war 


zone with Mr© Sddy* 

During this period ti&g Sherwood Edd^speaking constantly in all 
parts of the country, and I remained in New York most of the time, being 
kept busy in the office. My Sundays were given to a mission church in 
Ridgewood Heights, Brooklyn. It began this way. The president of the 
Disciples city missionary society told me that they were about to 
this mission, which had proved to be unsuccessful, but in the meantime 
they would glad if I would fAZXSM supply the pulpit. Tfhen I began 
preaching in Jaunary, 1917, there were only seven members of the mission 
church. By the end of April this number had increased to fifty, twenty- 
seven of whom I had immersed. The prospects were now so encouraging that 
a minister was called, the Reverend Marvin Sansbury, who roomed next 
door in my freshman year at Drake and at whose church in Redfie] 


preached my first sermons 


had 
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During the,, month, I * continued to work on 

™r* 1 finall y submitted a much longer version to the Me^diet Book 

n ur, -Downey * 

' an on March IS. 1917, ««, wrote ms an encouraging letter, saying! 

"I have read with care and interest your manuscript - Ts ITar Eve,/ 
Justifiable?^ So far as its literal style and the general treatment are 

publishing," He Arthur said that he 
about it the Publishing Agents and would write tom again. 

But on the eve of America’s entering the war, on April Srd, Dr. Towney XKth. 
that under the circumstances they had decided it was not a propitious 
time to publish it, adding! "It might have been that in ordinary times 
we would have been glad to give your views to our reading public." 

Ih, manuscript was destined to receive many revisions and re-writings 
before it was MU subsequently published as The Sottrd or The Cray.. 

D ' J ^' Ihe d * y before ™ salled Brockman invited me to his here and 
urged me to consider working with Dr. Mott as his 

stenographer 0 Prom the S. S. Sspagne , I wrote to Alma in a letter 
which was taken off at Sandy Hook by the pilot, *1 talked with Dr. 

Mott this morning and he urged re to oome with him for a year or two." 

On the voyage over I tailed with Mr. Dd^bout ttet^Tr.^d 

praying earnestly deoided to remain with him for the contemplated trip 
to the Far East. 

My cabin mate on the voyage over was Maxwell Chaplin, -whom I had met 
the summer before in the war zone and who was now the leader of a Princeton 

*$#1 rVtf 

delegation#*^ over to serve in the various Y huts. He had been secre¬ 
tary of the Christian Association at Princeton, and was ifrwtTirV- jju.uumuuL' 
second year at Hartford Theological Seminary. Subsequently as a missionary 
he lost his life in China, In addition to the twenty-six men from Princeton, 
there were twenty from Northwestern, four from Boston University, and repre¬ 
sentatives from Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania, Mr, Eddy was 
also taking over a group of evangelists for work in the war camps - 
Burris A Jenkins, of Kansas City; Merton S, Bice, of Detroit; E, 0, 

Sellers of tlie Moody Bible Institute; Henry Hitt Crane, Walter Jack 
Sherman, and Heber H, Harper, The large party of us had frequent group 




















l April 5th, after the action of the House, I wrote to Bother* 
"The long expected.** and long howled for declaration of war has come 
There seems to be much entiiusiasa and great rejoicing over the fact. 

H little do people realize what war is'and does for a nation*. ... 
Personally, I am absolutely sure that this standard of nations is all 
wrong, that the method of war can never be right." 
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and training in personal work.«g tou i :iji..Ljm ^ '> W nFT ^ t 
in© ©tings for discussion MiRworship- Mor© 'than ©v©r I began to experienc© 

the power of corporate prayer. 

as^Spproached the most vulnerable spot for German submarines# 
On the ninth day out#I wrote in my progressive letter to the folks at 

A. 

home* "We got our first view of the stokers at our life drill yesterday. 

4.ney are Senegalese from French West Africa end all speak French,.. Wherever 
they came from and however low in the evolution of the human race, they are 
doing their work so effectively down in the bowels of this ship that we are 
rushing through the pitch darkness, without a ligit showing# at a rapid 
rate of speed. Max and I have just been speaking of how strange it is 
that these primitive fclack folks from Africa should 

be so necessary in the conveying of this band of evangelists and Christian 
workers to these war-strioken so-called Christian nations*. The situation 
is made even stranger and more coiqplex when we remember that our chief 
danger tonight oomes not from wind and wave, but from human beings, 
representatives of a nation that calls itself Christian — and if our gunners 
should succeed in planting a shell in a vital spot of one of these 


submarines and should send all of the enemy 1 8 crew to a watery grave# what 


a shout of joy and thanksgiving would go up from those on board this ship 1 . 
Joy over the agonizing death of o r fellow mortals*. Last night we slept 
with our clothes oi^, and we shall do the same tonight... A gentleman in 
Philadelphia was generous enough to present Mr. and Mrs. Eddy and nyself 
each with one of those new fangled life saving suits. It is not only 
sufficiently buoyant to keep one afloat for days, but also keeps you dry 
and warm. It has a place for food and is provided with a shrill whistle.•* 
In broad daylight the siren shrieked its warning that a marine had 
been sighted. I rushed out on deck and there it was in plain view. In 
my excitement I did not notice the ship* g gun. and when it fired I j ump ed 
plenty high, as the torpedo came toward us and missed by ffaLrlkt mare yards» 
Afterward I thought of my life-saving suit in the oabin. 


We landed at Bordeaux, traveled wrws beautiful France to Paris# 

and across ihe channel to London. Our group was given a reception by 

U/-*- 

the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, and were permitted to visit 

A 

the famous Guildhall, where nearly every crowned head of Europe has been 
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entertained,, The r«rf j 

he teat day we were given an 

His Royal Bighns.s the Qf 0 ° y h ls 

~Ie of Bis Ka* sty ~ *"» «* 

" w«-.*i. . *" —-- --. 

- ——:cirr. ~“ 

1 “ - —^ 

groups of .Tangelist,, although the details wore „ „ 

ao,,... . ai - LS were handled, of* 

eourse, by the British Y. M C i „ . ~* tc t 

' ^ «■ Most of time Wt 

for evangeliff+i , * * ' howeTer * was free 

ang©fistic speaking in the v- i, . 

* --a&^il SS. sst; ^™iLVT- 

of *M. poriod Jsot Baritone of our ^“^ring part 

erd loader of sons. B. a / W0 " tod ^ - « -A* 

songs. He had a beautiful voice . ™ 4- , * 

v ““ "*s Of in,,, hel * ptoasin e Porsonality , 

~~a 

career fte an evangelist. j find . T / 

ind that on July 13, l9l7 ^ 

_ 9 / 

with 5 §sy n siltt d Md°TC Md ™” orable visit 

M. address., AS^le^* Wp#d 

1 WOt * t0 ” Ja «H «d I war. down with Bill , ■' 

last night and hfiri * R °° Sa at Seven 0ak s 

gn and had a wonderful time - fiftv der.4 ♦ 

the lord i, 5^,, 1 M1 sure « a t 

. m S ns a nessage for the people of the Unlted 

- -ny praying for guidanoe. Bo^what strang. to say 1 ^ 

fe01 led tak « “P Permanent wort „ China I f,- . , ^ 

up so ro form of , rang, list! v ^ ** 

led to do this th th W ° iM lf « .till fa.! 

. hen the whole guestion is settle. H othln , 

we can find Hi s will t ^ lse “attars if 

S " 1U - 1 “ H““e sun, that Bo is - lTl „ . 

training in these days Too , ' * ™* “ "^'rfol 

ys« ou can have no Ida* - . 

Some ^ i,4. intensely r am feeling, 

^ Some ni^ts I can hardlv ffo to i 
all iff * 7 S Sleep for the weight of it 

©r we got in last night. Max and I had 

together.., Not hing short of direct ev u Pray ° r 

_ lrect evangelism will every satisfy 

®° Prey inoossantly that we may be -iren * (L A 

. _ ’ 7 ° iven SuUance at this point " O. 

y in August ! went to France to work with Mr Sddy '&tC 

isnixta ™+ <n „t r - -ody, and wa 8 ^ 

ergs s. American T hut behind th. Verdun f£nt. 












I disoover that on May 20th, I "wrote to Alma: "For these 87 months 
we have‘loved each other. Notwithstanding the fact that we have been 
apart 41 of these months, I have not known a single unhappy day. These 
have been months of wonderful blessing and opportunity and I am thankful 
for them beyond expression. As I loot back over them, it all seems 
kg if it were a dream - almost too good to be btfueoo. I saw Harold Gray 

i. * ' t 

yesterday. He has had a wonderful year ai^ is just bubbling over. He 
and Max and I had a long 0 talk yesterday." 





On July 19th I sent this word, to Alma: "This trip is infinitely 
more valuable to than the one of last year. 1 have practically no 
routine or office work. The looking after the evangelistic groups 
is very simple and. requires little time. It is an unspeakable privilege 
to go from camp to camp, presenting the Christian message night by 
nigbto I am able to devote an average of four hours a,day to hard 
reading and study, I believe -Hie Lord is giving me a message along 
the line of my paper, and I am working hard on it. Already it has 
increased in length until it extends over ninety typewritten pages - 

o - t 

legal size, I expect to put in much time on this during the next few 
. months. Max and .1 are very close these days and we both feel that a message 
is being given to us for the people of -America. I feel a^yery^clear 
leading of God to enter evangelistic work in AnBrioao" 


On July 4th I witnessed the biggest air raid of„the war 

.ondon- This is the way I described it in a letter home: "About ten-thirty in 
he morning. I was standing by window of my room at toe hotel. b ^ d ^, 
eard a familiar, sound - the bomb of anti-airoraft guns. Grabbing my hat, 

' rushed for the street, in order that I might see what was happening... 
here can be no mistaking the ominous roar of our guns: they mem business... 
loom, boom, boom’. The cannoning is increasing in violence. ™ 
ritnessing a might struggle in the air... TThen I 1 came to , I found that 
■ was standing in the middle of the street, gazing into the air in open- 
southed astonishment, almost oblivious of what was going cm abouu me. p 










t. T 70 T 9 at on. of the oamps nearest the fitting front, within sound of 
*0 guns, and Indeed within range of the eneasr 1 e heavy artillery. Air 
raids were frequent. I ramainod there until tise to leave for the trip 

bo China. 

There wa. such uncertainty as to our route* Before » is a yellowing 
,opy of a cablegram Sherwood Eddy sent to a friend in Petrograds S*SB 
MUST CIASS HSTROSRAD TimflSlB OCTOBER MTH MYSEtF Wire PAGE ATO 

SH®MAKER." Then TOrd °*“'T hat l * " as ' mUkBljr th,t " e WC>Ula b * 
ahle-td cross Russia, end reservations were wad. via the Atlantic, 

gaerioa and *e Pacific. • AJ the tin. drew star the prospect of going 
was brighter, end when we left Peri, for london we expected 
t0 \. able to go that way. But at that moment the demans Captured 

Riga, closing that rout® for us. 

it. i+iantio. Sherwood and ^rs Eddy and I 
’ ’On the voyage across the Atianuio, a 

„r. accompanied by 3^.1 " * 

heoone a famous Episcopal rector* end Evan Thomas. oroth.r o 

, .as kept busy with Mr. Eddy- s new book, the early draft of which con- 

tained a chapter on the ethics of war. .toy and long and vigorous were 

the discussions of war which we had. Sam, Evan and I all held s 

pacifist convictions, and fervently we endeavored to convince Sherwood 

of the soundness of this position. As we neared the shore, he became 

4 -<i^r, of his position. Upon landing he was plunged 
increasingly uncertain of his position. 

war , , responsibility of raising money 

into the hysteria of the country and the response y 

for the war work overseas. In a letter to - on September 26. 1917, 

he wrote. "I have decided to omit the chapter on the Ethics of War, 

about which I am not clear... whichever of th. three position. I take 

lands me in in insuperable diffiodlties. Ae yet I ais?ly 

the way out and 1 do not pro** .i-r to act or wit. until 1 have olear 

light on the subject." 

We landed in Hew York on Sunday morning. I went at once to the 
office and hurried to the file, to see if any -ord had bean cabled to 
„ about th. coming of our second child. There it was announcing the 
arrival of Mary on September 2nd, two week, before, on our third 
wedding annivereary. The cablegram had failed to reach me in Paris. 










X)n August 27th Alma ■wroth sis about the race riot in Houston* "Ton 
needn't think yew are the only.one who can have a little exo it ament now and 
theho We may not be’ able to rig .up an air raid on London* but we can hare 
a' race riot* ,• We have had six -hundred Negro regular troops here for the 

purpose of guarding while .the - ecu struotion of camp Logan was going on Q „« .. 
just about, that time a volley,was fired all at ance„ Needless th say 

9 - 

everyone ducked in the house and put out their -lights and waited breathlessly 
for developments * They came all around us* within a block of the house 
on three sideso There were about a hundred and fifty_.of then who mutinied. 

■ ' ’* t 'V * ■ ' 

and got drunk (so much for vhiskay) and,started out to kill the whites*.a 
At midnight to town was put ..under martial law and troops rushed from 

Galveston and San Antonio, , 0 About nineteen were killed and twnety or more 

* ' * ' r- .* .■■••• ■ •••. 

were wounded*" 


t 







'v/i+Ut *» hoorr ^ <s>*y at, faz^uy /**— <z ^ ^ 

S- ’ se nt - ^it oy.oo to H o uston , holding Mary in my arms for the first time, 

and seeing Alma and Kirby Jr. after a separation of more than four months. 

My mother. Perry and Leak, and all of Alma’s folks were there and we had 

a wonderful reunion, I had expected to he there only two days enroute 

to Vancouver, hut the China oampaign was postponed in order that Mr* Eddy- 

might help to raise the huge budget of 55 millions for Y war work. 

Since I would be leaving for China early in the year, it seemed best for 

Alma and the children to continue dividing time between Houston and 
After two weeks 

Oklahoma. I returned to New York. 

) A- 

In Oc-tfber I sent a sixteen hundred word summary of my position on 
war to a group of friends, and these lines from it will show my thought 
at that times "Jesus could not at the same time follow the sword and the 
cross. They represent two opposing principles of life... "We believe 
that Jesus calls men to Hig way of life, and that He actually means that 
they should take up their cross and follow Him; that the vicarious 
principle of the cross is the supreme law of life for every true 
disciple, and that just as Jesus’ life was spent wholly in redemptive 
activity, so must the Christian devote himself entirely to this same 
work... If a thing is wrong in principle for Jesus, it is alsowrong 
for His followers. If plunging a bayonet into the quivering flesh of 
an enemy is wrong for Jesus, it cannot be right for Christians." 

I must confess that this letter had a cool reception. Under the war 


conditions then prevailing not a single one 
agreed with my Christian pacifism. 


so far as I knew,-— 
of my old Drake friends 




with Mr, Eddy 

During the weeks in Hew York before going to China, it was natural 

A 

that I should give serious thought to our future after returning from 
the China trip, I find that on November 23, 1917, I wrote to Almai 
"I taka it for granted that we are agreed that whatever choice we make 
must be made in view of two assumptions* first, that our only desire 
is to find the will of Cod in the matter; second, we mist tain into 
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account the cun total contribution of our lives, and not Jurt th. nont 
fo» years only.” I then listed alternatives before us. 

-M bo continue with Ur. Eddy for several years looser, to take up student 
nor*, to remain in the war son. for the Nation in ev^selistlc work, to 
enter upon a life work in China, to accept the pastorate of a church, to 
enter "the University of Chicago or Columbia University for two or three years 

of the hardest work of our liv.» *• -construction that i. to 

Police the war, there is going to be an unparalleled demand for Christian 
men who can think clearly and act wisely, and the ability to think clearly 
is not gained in a day... but least of the advantages of this plan of 
graduate study would be that it could easily be coupled with ministering to 
son. church. Indeed, I would not consider it apart from a church... K» 

»st pray for collets guidance." Pr had proposed that^h.^ j 

• ■ of the SaW. chJSUM Dr. Willett had tak, up 

city missionary of tae iww® A 

the work of city missionary of the Piaoiploa in Chicago. But I was not 
ready to make a decision. 

On Hovember SOth I wrot. to Alma. ”1 am sorry that mother is so 
worried about the Ration of * talking against the war. I have tried 
to reaesure her. As occasion arifs I a. speaking "evictions and I 
„ increasingly confident that upon the main issues we have found the 

. , . h t we may lack upon the details as to the way out. 
truth, however much light we may f 

PO longer is there any question in ^ mind as to Aether war is ri^t or 
wrong. I am certain that no Christian man ought to sanction it or partic pa a 

in ito W . 

Early in January, 1918, I started for Vancouver, 3 . C„ by way o 

Houston, where I had a grand visit with sy family. On January I 

■wrote to Alma, just before sailing for China, that I had talked with 
Mr. Eddy about our plans following this trip, and he had suggested that 
we come to Columbia University and Onion Seminary and b. near to h.lp him 


yt ith r © ad i*i£ 
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Chapter 9 

IN JAPAN, CHINA, MANCHUHIA A»B KOREA 

We arrived at Yokahama at the end of January, 1918^Leaving our 
steamer,' I crossed Japan by rail to Nagasaki and return** to the 
0tf&shlv there. I saw the principal sights in Tokyo^and inOsaxa 
net my old Drake friend Rex Cole/^«3* he showed me around the city 
and went with me to Kyoto, wharevisited the wonderful old temples. 

In Kobe I missed the fast train and had to travel 0] ^slow train to 
Nagasaki, arriving just as our ship was leaving, and^ft to be rowed 

to ■»>■ " * . n J w " /*■ <*~**'l* 

During the ten days « had in Shanghai tefore ^ L u.tirga 4*^ 

in Canton, I meet old Drake friends and »ny Disciple missionaries - 

/ Jllice A WaA S lfargaret Darst, Mr, Garrett, Mr. Paul, Dr, Osgood, Mies 

Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sarvis. 

Cwe started""for Manila enroute to Canton, but when we were seventy 
miles out our ship smashed a propeller blade and had to limp back to 
Shanghai, and was in the dry dock for five days. So we had to go 
direct to Canton in order to arrive on time. Our most dramatic 
experience there was the assassination of Admiral Chiap, the night 
after he sat on the front seat in Mr, Eddy’s meeting, and our interview^ 
with Sun Yat-sen, the first President of the Chinese Republic. In 
Hongkong we stayed with missionaries high up in the hills above t 
beautiful harbor^ f.t night it seemed as if we were in fairyland. 

Mr, Eddy’s itinerary took us to inland China, as far as Changsha 
and Hankow, to Pekin and Tientsin in the north, and into Manchuria. 

On part of the tour we were accompanied by Frank N. 5. Suchman, Sherry 
Day and Howard Walter, who had been persuaded by Sherwood to go in 

advance to train personal workers in the various citi ® 3 * Th ® d&lly 
and intimate fellowship with these men and^the Chinese members of the 
party was a highlight in my experience. YTe usually stayed in missionary 

hom<f and formed many warm friendships. 

^ To watch Sherwood Eddy in action with an interpreter was an 
experience. They moved os one person, rapid fiwwntences, idential 
gestures, and equal fervor in delivery. The po»r of audiences was 





















tjQome 

P*.' ' v - / 

Enroute I passed through Hiroshima t without a flicker of realization 

A . tar-i:a. 

that twenty-seven years later it would the first city to be demolished 

by an atomic bomb. 
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impressive indeedo On this tour I did only a limited amount of speaking 
and found it difficult to use an interpreter. &y time was given over 
to the business details of the trip and keeping up with Sherwood’s 
correspondence. , ; 

In Hanking I had a wonderful time with Dr 0 TIT, E. 4 Macklin, veteran 


L f aa, r /<< 

Disciples missionary, Ke showed me the interesting places as few others 

A 

could hare don$ - the long rows of crumbling examination cells of the 

old classical education system, the temples, the ancient walls of the 

city, 'In Peking I.renewed an old friendship with Sam Shoemaker. 

I slipped away and went alone to Earbin in northern Manchuria^ 

near the Russian border. Since I spoke neither Chinese nor Russian, 

I had a difficult time in moving around. At breakfast one morning 

I tried in vain to get the waiter to under what I wanted.? Finally I 

A 

saiid slowly jf h-a-m and e-g-g-s. A smile broke across his face and 

in time he came back with a huge slab of ham and four frieH&eggs. 

succeeded in Baking 

Taking a can of ’instant coffee from my pocket, I triKteartrtih 

A 

understand that I wanted hot water, cream and sugar. Then came the 

bill, two bills in faot - twenty cents in American money for the 

thirty 

large order of ham and eggs, and jjianliii cents for the hot water, 

A 

cream and sugar, 

; \ 

Re-t/urning to China permanently was still one of the possibilities 

/ - /l / , , . . , , 

we had/in mind,- End I talked wH;h friends in the various cities abov 
the pelsibilities J Before me n^w-^woc warn Je^tei^fi 

/ V-/ A 

Hollis Wilbur, and David Z. T. Yui urging me to “return,, 


^Arthur Tfugh, 



In Korea Sherwood Eddyheld successful meetings, even under the 

had interviews ;} \J 

restrictions of Japanese rule, and with higjl officials.nE 

* s%£ 

expected to "return by way of the Siberian Railway through but 

C**K*-r faLC4£- 

the disturbed conditions made this impossible. So we^ go tu r n ed by the 

. cS . , Q ^ 

Pacific and fw vfirft ifT reachC^Eouston on June ,15th, haying been away 

,■> ' cyoQw 

from Alma and the children for months 0 Art£r a ^isit of 

A st 

md New York to determine our plans 



ne days I went on to 



for the future o 


t-J G#**M*$* y i 

4k /uw*. 
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For sons tine Alma had been regular stenographic work, in order to 

A' 

take care of her living expenses and to help us climb out of debto 


In The Christian Evangelist , I gave this report of the teur« ’’We 
have just completed a 25*000-mile journey te the Far Seat# visiting 
China, Manchuria* Korea and Japan,,.. In China internal warfare between 
the north and the south, is destroying the security of property and life. . 
Bandits „are abroad in many of the provinces and pirates are preying upon 
the shipping.indijftry along the coast and in the rivers. «• While we were 
in Changsha the city was under martial law, having twice been leoted and 
pillaged within the past few nonths. The trains .are heavily guarded - 
with sdidders and special policeme**.,,.-A cause of even greater denger 
to China is the unspeakable corruption of her officials in. all parts of 
the countryoo«> It is also well known that both the north and the , south 
have been receiving funds from Japsou Ja an always profits from any 
unrest In China, and so any be oeunt^djapen to assist both-.sides in any 
internal warfare,,.> It is in the midst of such conditions th^Vthe 

recent evangelistic meetings have been held... These meeting were a huge 

1 

succesi i the min meet Ing averaging from 3,000 to 4,000 each night, 
and many, thousands of these men signed the cards as inquirers, promising 
to join Bible classes and to study the claims pf Christ. .. .China is in the 
hands of the .potter today. «„ While the forces of evil aggressively in 
the gtruggl©* l©*fc give eurselyes "to . seeking t© ^ lp 

saw this natirt i* the hour ^ deeper at© ^©ed aad iimiftamt peril,* 


* X 








Chapter 10 


AT COLOMBIA ANT) UNION AND PREACHING IN BROOKLYN 


Te were clear in our judgment that I ought to do more graduate 

Cj o Vs 

study, whether we decided to n uwl' .U . China or to take up evangelistic 
$ ^ 

work in the United* We had made up our minds to return to the University 

U* ict-d. 

of Chicago, and while there I ess* the apartment which Dean Mathews was ; 
reserving for us aftfer September first. I had been assured ,by Dr© 

Willett and Mr 0 Kindred that there would be no trouble in obtaining r 

jstudent preaching. - ' ; : . 

Vpon reaching -New York I found-that, by a remarkable coincidence, 
only the week before Marvin. Sansbury had left the 
Ridgewood church in order to take uj work as a ohaplain with the 
armed forces©' The officers of the Ridgewood church urged me 
to become their pastor and do my studying in New York. After serious 

thought and prayer, and an exchange of letters with Alma,., we decided ^ 

1 

to accept and to study at Columbia and Union, rather than the University 
of Chicago. 

I enrolled for classes^but my work was interrupted by an attack 
of influenza. I was one of the millions of victims all over the world 
in the worst epidemic known in history, with mltifiudes of lives being 
taken in many lands on the various continents© I was seriously ill and 
the doctor did not know whether or not I would pull through. On 
Armistic^Day, 1918, I had just enough consciousness to be aware of the 
oelebration and to realize that "the war to end war” had ended,, Not 
until the - , ''" nr was I able to resuae.my pastora- workj 

ia«. of 

for a Ph, B© An extra year would now be required, and I had 

already passed my 28th birthday. However, I did continue^curses at 

Columbia and Union until the summer of 1921, although I did 

helped 

not receive a degree© At Columbia I was^e specially tt&gsex by Professor 
Giddings and Professor Lindsay, and at Union was greatly influenced by 
Professor Lyman and Professor Ward. 















i'h 

On July 15th Alma wrote* *jLft'er'thirking• W » e thdu ' g oyer, it seems as if 

this work has been planned" for us; and thrust upon u#» and if it is 

God’ s "will we shall do our best. You will remember Aim how youiiad 

decided not to go to ^ew York, and then came ^r. BddyJss telegram causing 

you to change your decision/ and how HarYin left a week before you 

reached there..« Well, if it isn’t God’s will, it is fate playing with us," 

During the period before the fall term began, I worked with Dr» 

Mott as his stenographer,, This was a memorable experieneeV • 

the greatest missionary statesman'efr the generation, an evangelist of 

surpassing power, and universally reoogjiised as one of USE foremost 

Christians leaders." He worked long hours and expected me to do the same^ 

fee dictati^ early in the morning and late at night, depending upon his 

schedule of engagements a Fortunately, my long experience as a stenographer 

enabled ms to render satisfactory service. The intimate friendship with 

him proved to be one of the decisive influences playing upon iiy life, 

’ ri .jaw ■ '•-«* ■ • : , r 




* ^ 












Oms of the moving expe riemees of mgr life was a visit te Leavenworth 
prison and seeing ^r very dear friend Hareld Gray in prlsem garb, serving 

a sertemee of twenty-five years as a conscientious objector - yes twenty- 

t A 

five year sentence* In 1929 he was given a dishonorable discharge* upon 

which was written "Characters Bad," His prison experience proved te be 
a tine of spiritual discipline and he came out a weh stronger wan than 
when he entered,. One of ay prized possessions is a letter from him* 
written on November 10* 1918* telling ef his two weeks im solitary 
confinement, and hew imprisonment had deepened his understanding ef 
the Cresso Behind the bars he wrotet "In spite of many inconveniences* 

I never was more happy than I am here, I know I am where God wants 
me j{* under the circumstances. God certainly is wondrously good to 
we. Never was I so impressed with the utter failure ef the world* a 
method of dealing with evil as since coming here* nor ever more 
convinced that in the cross alone rests mam*s only hepe ef social 
as well as individual aalvatien 0 " 
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Pro. th. first Sunday of »y return to th. Ridgewood pulpit, .. hod 
aooossions to the ohuroh. I enjoyed preaching, had deep convictions, and 
was able'to pouT&ole soul into it. the congregation was made up chiefly 
of seoo'nd generation G.r»n., with little fortal schooling. I 

can think of onlJ2T folC^aduat, in the ohuroh. Thus I ~ led to 
use staple language in expressing simple ideas, although I ^^in 
warttas, « Christian paoifis. did not prove to he a harrier .^although 
T preached my convictions. 1 mad. calls in .any ho.es, end was persistent 
, ln ^ efforts to persuade individuals to make the Christian decision and 
• unite with the church. With sosm success I endeavored to train our church 
officers and more mature^ majors in personal work with individuals, 
two ser.Se^Tstr/^h. wid-we'ek prayer meting provided me 
s^l. opportunity to^present the Christian cseage as I understood it. ^ 

In looking over old material I end Industrial Problems, 

IBhere is God? |%°J°i„, Prayer, The Living Book, The 

Attempting the Impossible, .revamng j _ A 

distribution of Wealth, The Cooperative Movement, Sent Steps in Industrial 
democracy. A series of four sermons proved to ho the basis of my first 
published volume - Something More in God, Something More in Christ, 

Something More in Man, Something More in Life. ^ 

_The steady growth in msmbership encouraged us to explore the 
possibility of a new building. I made a trip to Kansas City to present 
the question to our Board of Church Extension. They acted favorably and 

Q +.ia„ erection of a building costing 

in due time committed themselves cO Jn& erection 

595 ,000, of which *20,000 was a gift, *20,000 a loan, tne remaining 

to be paid %t t he c omplet ion of tt. 

Witf^O^'hsnd, tkstmiotion began -jjk+f-gg 

the educational portion of «. Wilding. In «. —«-« h ' ld 8emMS 
in a rented store building. 

The cempaign of the Inter^hurch World Mo^ment pro«d to he 
. disastrous failurs, and the expected fSS.OOO from this souro. was not 
forthcoming, with the result that the sanotaary of **.: our church was 

, . . gijc vears after I had concluded my ministry there 

not completed until six years 











eventually 

• - , j filled Tfi-tfi the thought of g^l^S 

Turing these months our minds 7fer ^ 

fth.for.iE. field. «a «*"*“• ^W. I-ot. W «•;****•: 

^ £.id»i of the Christian WnS Bonrd of ,1,1^^ 

b - ' ■ . . .a M-. Q U y lwn#n« 5 *or sob# months ^ h#-v# 

is being written at the suggestion of Mr. wiy 

f„ in oorrespondo.ee with V. *'. *. °»rey, of th. foroig. Soofty. with 
r.EM-d to th. possibility of snsnsins i» thelr TOrt ° hl ”* ° r • 1SOTh * r *‘ 
0. Tuesday I had a conference in this no] 1 B,rt 1,118 

tal .E th. conversation I mentioned to hi. that sy -«« - 1 «"■** 

. , , -wftrk in Latin America. At the con- 

becoB# very rcuch attracted toward the wort in ^ 

. . . «« Vi».d a io int o <m f«rence with Mr. In»an. 

elusion of our conversation, we had a jo 

lator I had a oonfor.no. with Mr. *-» end Dr. BronninE-if «E.rd^te th. 

pr .p„..d Faculty of Theory end Social Soi.no. at Monfold..^ I ~ 

inform. that «i.y have no on. in sight as th, first Professor of S..ial 

Soi.no. in this institution. I writ., .s opined mister of *. 

Bis „iples of Christ, to offer nyself for th u 

I an informed hy Dr. Brownins and Mr. hsiatta 

that Wis professor of Social SciWo. will not h. Er.atly no.dad for 

at least tw. years." Mrs. Atwater replied that it has not their oust* 

to give definite appointment that far in advanea. By tha tine th. 

nission bmrd wrote aEain m October. 19S0, WW nlmndy decided to 

join Sherwood Eddy in his worko 










On July 6th I wrot® to Mr 0 Eddy about the Si Ivor Bay stud® at com* 
ference and^reparatery school beys conference* *1 was asked to ge as 
a group leader,, Msny old friends wore there tuludiig Frank Bushman, 

Sherry Day, San Shoemaker, Henry Crane, Harold Gray, Herman hum. 

Bill Buell, §herry is going, to Tale as academic secretary next year, 

Herman Lum is. going to he Henry Crane’s assistant at his big Methodist 
Churoh in Malden, Massachusetts. Sa* is going to be at the General 
Theological Seminary in Hew York City next Year. ’ I was singly amazed at^ 
the way Henry Crane has developed with the past two years. Harold spoke 
before the conference on two. occasions and made a real impression. 

One thougit has kept: coming to me again and again during the past week. 

It is th.at Henry and Sam would fit admirably into such a group as you spoke 
of that day to Sid and Byself 00 6 Sven if your own plans fer the future should 
lead you to Europe or Asia, I am convinced that as fer myself, I am goingj 
to become a free agent after another year ftt the church in Brooklyn. With 
the utmost freedom, unlimited tins for study end prayer, and the most 
intimate comrade ship between men and women of like zeal end purpose, 
what tilings are not possible?," 













/VJ Uj teat//ri s M 


&2eZL cams about this way. On February 5, 1920, Sherwood Eddy 

sldfri^Lif I could so some reading for him, saying *1 find 


ttotefM. asi 

myself swamped with literature, books and pamphlets which I am unable to 
read. I am in urgent need of reading anumber of books at this time on 
social service." So I began doing a substantial amount of reading for 
him, passing on clippings, marked articles, and marked books* On May 
28th Sherwood asked me if I would consider leaving the church and joining 
him for full-time independent study, writing and speaking. He was con¬ 
sidering gathering about him a small group of crusaders who would give 

vfJL ' . \ '' ' 

themselves to social evan°gelism in its v a a* aspects — the writing of 

A . 1 r r 1 

articles, pamphlets and books? and’ carrying the spokmmeasage to the 
colleges, churches and business 

. . * A *• tI i ~ 

He then 



asked me definitely if could leave the church by Jaunary 1, 1921, and 

join him full time, I replied that this was not practicable, in view 

of my relationship to -the church and its building program, but that if 

I had more assistance at the church I could devote much time to the hew 
- * 6 V* 

program, while continuing to preaci^ Thfr rp s u l * n~as that 

*200 per- month 

& made a~gift of IWM which enabled us to employ an associate pastor 

£g/£vt vwowMjr, A t+y 

■for We were fortunate in obtain Walter McPherson, who was 

> A . ■ 

studying at Union Seminary. He and his wife were both splendidly 

, , ( ^ * r\ f ' * 

equipped and we rejoiced ove'r their criming". ^ Our understanding was that 

he would become minister of the church r on July 1, 1921, and that -I would 

' * 

begin an independent career as writer and evangelist, working with Sherwood 

Eddy and his elan ^ t j.® i. out-,—^fter.onree wonderful 

•> (f »/. 

years witK the, Ridjewood church X resigned and Gntsre - d this new i mmm- 

c - - /> 

'These were happy and creative years for us* I preached with great 


exhilaration 


enjoyed personal conversations aoout the Christian lifCd __ 2 
, jbal pt 5C2 new members received into the churchy 

response was most encouraging o. We saw a portion of the new building 

/A cuyvdL^ 


$ 

% 

8 

I 

■i 



dedicated, a capable minister and his able.,wife installed, an active 

• r A 

Icwas severely-criticized for leaving 

^ ** ;>v*j 


membership of 258 on July 1, 1921 0 

*w r , 

at that stage, but * did what seemed **."l 

A 
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At that time his owil .future was uncertain. Four possibilities wpre 

e t iP 

being considered? 1. Take uj> student.work in Europe in connection 
with the World 1 s Student Christian Federation., 2. Give practically 
all of his, tine to the work in Asia, 3, Devote himself to.student „ 
work in. America. 4. Resign from the Y. M. C. A, and devote his entire 

time to writing a »<i speaking on the social and industrial situation. 

" o ' i; . c • .1 

He told me that it was probable that he would.oombijie points three 


and four 



I am so deeply moved by -file possibilities of a group writing and 
speaking o* economic, racial, political and international questions 
iii*i^EKtkax4ay:<£aiiiiK±xg that I wrote to hims . ”1 want you to know 
how deeply moved I was at what you said in your conversation with Sid 


(Gamble) and myself yesterday. I have been thinking a^ut it con 


s~andly since that ■time and keep wondering whether or not it is 
possible that uod is leading you on to be the prophet and leader so 
sadlj needed today 0 Burris Jenki*13 has ttt itten a book, Th« .Protestant, 

in 'which he voices the hope of many earnest souls that out of these * 
troubled days God will send a prophet, a leader, another Ikrtim 
Lutherj a Protestant against conditions as they are... I know of no 
man in this country,, or anywhere else for thit matter, who has as 
many qualifications for this special leadership as you have. I have 
enumerated, these qualifications to myself: A breadth and richness of 
experience in many lands with all classes of people rarely equalled by to 
0?en ability to grasp new ideas quickly, rapid reader, rar. 

aDi.ity as a public speaker and writer, ability to win the confidence 
and affection of friends, a breadth of friendships with financial, colic/ 
re 1 is-ious leaders equalled by few, a true conception of stewardship,' 
enthusiasm, vision, evangelistic fervor, a deep spiritual dependence 
on ‘>od and a willingness to follow anywhere He may lead you." Surelv 
•tartin Luther himself had no such qualifications as these, t OU mav* 
rest assured that any little thing I my be able to do in ***x**±±«*jcx 
this connection will be done with eagerness and with Joy.* 1 



about the possibility of my leadership in America. I think you overrate 
my gifts, but I will not stop now to argue the point. There is one 
thing certain. I am going to enter the battle with every ounce of 


strength I have continue July 12th 


















On October 18, 1920, I wrote to G. W. Muckdeyi "Our folks are simply 
delighted with our new Associate Pastor, W, Ao R 0 McPherson. He participated 
in both services at the opening of the new building and made a splendid 
impression. I am especially gratified at the readiness with which he makes 
friends and adapts himself to a new situation... It would be difficult to 
find a half dozen men in our brotherhood better qualified to lead in a 
comprehensive program of religious education. He is also a splendid 
pastoral worker and an excellent preacher. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the significance of his coming to the life of this community,! 

Mr. Webber has already begun his work as Director of the Community Center. n 



Following the Armistice in 1918, I continued my efforts to find 
a publisher for my manuscript on war. It was declined by Scribners, 


and 


Revell's, Association Press, the Fellowship of Reconciliation^the 
Methodist Book Concern (second time). I continued to revise it and 
in all the complete manuscript was re-typed ten times. At the end 
of November, 1920, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison^ wrote that they would 
publish several chapters in The Christian Century and t+ren publish the 
manuscript Tinder the title The Sword or the Cross 0 In order to make 

this financially possible, I borrowed $600 from a friend as a subsidy to 
The Christiah Century. Later the book was taken over by George H. 


Doran and Company, and brought as one of their publications. 











Chapter 8 


again in the revolutionary far east 

On my return to China early in 1918, I had close contacts with 

j iffjjjjjflfc Sun Yat-sen, Admiral Ching, Wu Ting Fang, and other leaders of 

0,-r.tL Ja^t > * usC ^^'cSf/c or? 

the southern rebellion against the northern government, for China ms 

now divided by civil war. 

After a long revolutionary career. Sun Yat»sen was inaugurated 

President of China at Nanking on New Year 1 s Lay, 1912. He had been 

/i ArlvtiS * 

born in 1866, the son of » ooolie At the age of twelve 

A 

arrangements were made for him to enter the Anglican Bishops School, 

where he learned English, studied Christianity, and was 

baptized. After studying at Queens College, he was married, and began 

touring with the missionaries, preaching Christianity in his own 

village. At that time he planned to enter the Christian ministry. 

As there was no theological seminary in Honfckong, he began to study 

medicine instead; and in 1887 he was the first student to join the 

u 

new medical school under Dr. Cantlie, after Sir James Cantlie. He 

A 

beoame its first graduate. 

When war with Japan broke out in 1894, Dr. Sun* s heart was not 
in his new medical practice at Canton, but he began to utilize China* s 
certain defeat for the cause of revolution to replace the corrupt 
Manchus by a Chinese Republic. He now organized his own first secret 
society, the Prosper China Society, and extended its organization in 
Canton, Hawaii, and Shanghai, Here he began revolutionary work with 
Charles Soong, an earnest Christian who, after receiving his education 
in America, had but recently returned to China. He became treasurer 
of Dr 0 Sun* s revolutionary movement. In 1896, Dr, Sun, on his way 
to England, preached revolution to the Chinese in cities across 
America. In London he was seized in the Chinese Legation and held 
as a prisoner, in order that he might be shipped back to China for 
trial and. excution. He was rescued by Dr. Cantlie, but from now on, 
at the age of thirty, with a price upon his head. Sun was a marked man, 
spied upon as the most notorious Chinese revolutionary. 
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Aft eagag2 een 7e&rS ° f 00ntinued revolutionary activity, Dr. 

Sun was «^ A in this work in England when he received word of the 
successful revolution of October 9, 1911. A cablegram invited him to 
return, and on && January 1 , 1912, he became President of China. 
His tern in office lasted just fifty-four days, for, in order to avoid 
civil war and achieve unity, he resigned in favor of Yuan Shih-kai. 
Yuan rapidly assumed the powers of a dictator, and in less than two 
years dissolved Parliament. In 1915 Yuan plotted to put himself on 


the throne of a new dynasty, and went so far as to issue a proclamation 
as the new emperor. < a V*** 

/%&cue rs 

But rebellion in the provinces^caused Yuan to yield to the inevitable. 


and he explained that since the demand for the return of the monarchy 
was not unanimous, he would resume the presidency of the Republic. 

Yuan Shih-kai died in June, 1916, and was succeeded by Li Yuan-hung. 

But the nation was now hopelessly divided, and from that year until 

1928 the war lords and politicians fought for selfish gains and military 
supremacy, ■■ /_ yT f-nPz — 9—- 


So it happened that once more I came upon the soene of social 

conflict and upheaval. Six years before the Republic had been bom, 

and now China was in the throes of civil war. Ten years were to pass 

before a substantial degree of unification was^4«ml mider Chiang 

Kai-shek. Meetings had been arranged for me in a dozen cities of 

China. A substantial change was made in the type of campaign. In 

previous years the Christian community was so swamped by the number of 
. enough of 

enquirers that they could not handle them or get them into the churches. 

For months plans had been made to center the campaign in the churches, 

for the churches* by the churches. I had persuaded a team of w 

friends to go to China long in advance for a campaign of personal work 

and instruction of Chinese Christians how to win others. This team 

was made up of Frank Buchman, Sherwood Day and Howard Walter, and 

the excellent work they did made a tremendous difference/ in ny 

meetings of 1918 and subsequent years. 


PILGRIMAGE Okx. 124 


At that meeting Admiral Chin® - March 4th 
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***** a wonderful week In Foochow, I wrote to friend, at hone. 

March 27 - p 5 

In spite of the eivil war, I was able to move about the country 

freely. Ten marvelous days were spent in Peking. Upon arrival we met 
some 600 - April 18 p. 1 

m>an I swkztaKSo! arrived in the inland city of Changsha for 
laeetings there, 1 found that the fighting in the civil war me only a 
few miles away. May 18 p 2 

During the visit of 1918 to the Far East, I held nesting, in Japan 
and Korea also. My several campaigns in Korea have alley, net with a 
warm response from the Korean Christians. Tear, before I had met-Syngman 
Rhea and other Korean revolutionaries, and it was to be sy fctme to 
Know Or. Hhee later in^e^u? o7k££ SSSSS. " ** ” 

net with loss success in ry meetings 

I met with “ e “ fchMlarti " 



response in meeting, with Japanese ChristUn,. ane^med^loea-CninndsiiEs. 
J^*in-We*a-nil4ia_ohuroh^ti»re, especially-with loyehila, Kagawa, (Sherwood. 


ny opinion\s that 
proper spot afi^onogf/log 


aur 


anatel 


LlyJ 


om^ 

?.l should be inserted here. 


&t)ezJ 




and 1930 

1922 Hte 1 retOTned t0 0hl “ fur meetings throughout the country, 
end came to know a .accession of President, and other political figures. 
In the former year I spent four days EAST 101 

By the time of w campaign there in 1930 Chicang Kai-shek had managed 

to bring about some semblance of national unity, although the nation was 

still tom with dissension and conflict, 99 On later trips t. Chin. I 

had even closer Contacts with Chiane Kai-gh e t i 1 . , 

■b£* y<?CJ *A ri L „ S shek » and ^ a subsequent section 


will share experiences tha t- T fa - with him. snd hew I foresaw ths cossMg 
of communism in Chinao 
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JAPAN 

During my visits to the Par East in 1922 and 1930 I held meetings also 
in Japan and Korea, Jfy several campaigns in Korea iancces always have met 
with a warm response from Korean Christians, Years before I had met 
Syngman Rhee and other Korea revolutionaries, and it was to be my fortune 
to know Dr. Rhee in a later critical period. One of my prised possessions 
is the old copy of the New Testament which he had smuggled into jail in 
an early imprisonment by the Japanese, and which helped him to become a 
Christian. Later on I want to tell you about W experiences with him, 
and give you my estimate of him. 

In Japan I met with enthusiatic reponse from the Christians, but 

had little success with Buddhist and Shinto students there. I came to 

to 

know Toyohiko Kagaw® well, and look upon him as one of the great 
Christians of this generation. EAST ifflbz 135 

INDIA 

for evangelistic cemo&igns 

Back in India in 1919, 1924 and 1929, I found the Indian people 
seething with political discontent and feverish revolutionary activity. 
British rule of India was crumbling and crumbling fast. After East 24 
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"Beyond the wooded Appalachians the prophets of a new 
evangelicalism, hard-riding Methodist circuit ridiers and vehement 
Baptist preaohers, deployed on the thin battle lines of the 
Lord.** Lonely clearings became suddenly filled with homespun 
orowds through which at times swept mass-hysterian with tomade 
violence.*. Burned out in one community, emotionalism appeared in 
others, as evangelists hastened from settlement to settlement.*. 

But evangelical Protestantism was more than revivalism, more than 
denominational ism* It knit and held sober men and women in the 
enduring unity of their local churches. It brought forth laymen 
and preachers whose lives were filled with a prophetic zeal akin 
to that of the humble company who once carried to Palestine and 
to the world the message of their Leader. The frontier was orude, 
turbulent, and godless. Evangelical Protestantism, more than any 
other single foroe, tamed it." - Ralph Henry Gabriel, in The Course 
of American Thought* 
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Chapter 4 
' V 

IN THE PNET WOODS OF LOUISIANA 
A 


We went directly to mA the old planatation home, where Uncle 
I»on, Amt 9° , and their daughters Ines and Idalia were living. 

*e stayed with them for sons meets, during which we visited our many 
eunt, and ,ou,,in. in that parish. Uncle Leon ms engaged in the logging 
“* timber business. Omen were stiU being used in pulling the wagon, . 
and in farming. At that time virgjntimbe'r stretohed in every direotion, 
and in the swamp, the supply of cypress seemed itoxhaustlble. I 
remember how far one oould go in the woods without encountering a village 
because Uncle laon once as tod me to do an errand for him in 
Franklinto^n, which was twenty-five miles away. then I protested that 


I did not know the way and would get lost, he assured that me that Maud 
********** tad a keen sense »f direotion and would safely guide 
me. Off we went through £»timb.r in which en an. had hardly been put, 
mile; after mile/, seeing^ardiy a soul and few houses all day long. My 
uncle had been correct, Maud knew the^H*/and carried me to the enact 
spot where I wanted to go. Maud was a mile. On the return trip she 

»tsk 


fifty miles 


a lot of trees* 


£ 8 //!XT &reSt St ° P ° n thS r9 ° ently cons tructed New Orleans and 
Creat Northem^^ich we called^the Nogin! Bogalusa was about five miles 

across it 

Four 

™js a thi rt y miles to*. was Few Orleans. years before 

A the 5 re at Southern lumber Mill had begun cutting end sawing timber, and 


soon it became the largest saw mill in the world, to thirty-six years 

it was to spend Million dollars in cutting untold billions of feet 
of lumber.^ , 0 


After our weeks of visiting, we moved twenty-five miles to Covington. 

near the Lake, in the hope that we boys could find work. After a very 

disappointing short stay, we tried Frankllnton, where Leak and I were 

employed in a grooery store. Mother soon beeame convinced that Louisiana 

s not the best place for us and decided that we would move to Houston. 

Leak stayed in Franklinton for some months so that^ l^y , 0 uld j/ 

into the family ©xchequ©r Q ^ 




















The woods etfre full of squirrels and we often shot' themj or more 




shot at them* I still remember mgr amazement at the way Old 

Tip* a former slave who had remained with the Pounds family*, eould see' a 

OLeJjju 

squirrel whioh was tats&MBqr invisible to us* and with deadly aim bring him 


down* There were wild turkeys in the swamps* and once I brought one hone 
4* i'c'< »o » —sYX.&ee-'J • 

as a trophy^ Once I missed* It happened this way* Several wagon loads 

of relatives had come from church for Sunday dinner* I was putting 'away some 

horses/ when across the rail fence I saw a flock feeding* Slipping into the 
f <1 

house I got the loaded shotgun* crawled along the fence until within firing 

J A 

range , and let go. Bvery turkey flew away unharmed* and all I got was a . 
severe .lecture from mother for descrating the Sabbath* Nearby was 1 the 

A 

Pearl River iuid many tines we fl&ed from its banks* looking across the 
water to the .State of Mississippi* 























Chapter 5 


£,mTF*L y*mZ'T >v A 


K7 


^{exactly to a day two years 


TTe arrived in Houston on April 12 , 

from the tine we departed from Lott,(before X was to be seventeen in 

August}. Again/ mother looked forward to my future and decided that I 

shaul* immediately enter business college, as Isai had done in Pasadena, 

So I enrolled in Massey Business College for the bookkeeping course, 

before taking up shorthand and typewriting. The severity of our economic 

need prompted me to study hard and move along as rapidly as possible. 

After three months, I the shorthand department, all unconscious 

a deep- 

of my fate. There I met a five-foot, jet-black haired,^ or eyed 

young woman from whose charm I have never escaped to this day. Aim* 

Folse by name, until she changed it seven years later to Mrs. Kirby 
Page, Thereby hangs a tale, 

Th. class in shorthand was moving too slowly for ** 

out and help eupport th. family, ao I asked <*J* frofassor^ I could not 
go faater. Ho ropllod that . young lady Had made the same request and 
that ho would form o apooiol class for five or aim of 
thrown into daily and intimate contact. Before long 

letters written in shorthand and began going places together. But more 
about that la.t©r« 

Uy first job as a stenographer -a. in the office of the Ziegler Cotton 
Brokerage Company. My employer was a kind-hearted but gruff and 

profane eld amn^ opomter/wonlA 

Mix superiors t taibl". I- . f 11 ™"’ ' ff ' rte5 * 

" HlI I b tl 1 — -H*~ After a few montha, I obtained a position at the new 

T. M. C. A. indeed, I began taking dictation from*. A. Soott, the Gene, 
Secretary, in a shod on the sidewalk before the new building was dedicated. 
Before year had passed I became Basement Secretary, mithjesponsibility 
for supervising the swimming pool snd bowling alleys. Bytafe time I had 
overcome my early notion that bowling was a sinful gam.. Than I became 
Boy's Work Secretary, and was sent by the Aaaociation on a trip to Oamha, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo, to study boy' a work in th.ee oitiea. I 
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f 



three 

received great encouragement and much practical assistance from^Mr of 
the ablest secretaries in the country - Denison, Cracks1 and Cotton. 

I remained with the Houston Association for more than three years, ay 
last position being that of Assistant to the General Secretary, I. B. 

Hunger who was like a father to me 0 

Not longflp after we arrived in Houston, Leak came ^284$ found 

„ a 

employment as bookkeeper in the Y. M. C. A« Later he transferred to 

a sash and door manufacturing company, 

Perry 1 s first job was with Lallier the grocer 

at the corner of Travis and Rusk, before working on the streetoars as 
conductor. Before he was eighteen, with mother 1 s consent, he enlisted 
in the Navy and served in the waters of China and the Philippines. i (f 

Our first home in Houston was on Walker Street between Main and Fannin. ^ 
We then moved to 606 McKinney, where the Houston Public Library now 


/ 



stands o Two blocks away was the old T. W. House estate, covering an. ^ 

Kt tWjl 

entire block, -tiiere Colonel E. K. House lived for a time^ On the way 

LfOx'd A SUcJ* 4*0 

to the Y. Mo C. Ao, we passed the Jesse TJ,Jones Lurabor-vompaay, 

K 

I joined the Central Christian Church, under Reverend A. F. 

e- A 

Sanderson 0 In 1910 he was succeeded by Reverend William S. Lockhart. 

Every Sunday found us %t Sunday School, in a class taught by William 

A. Wilson, & morning service, Christian Endeavor, and evening service. 

I began to make short talks at Christian Endeavor, and one evening 

Mrs. Lockhart said to me most earnestly* "Kirby, you ougjit to be a 

preacher." Then Kr 0 Lockhart came to the Y„ l£ e C. A. one afternoon, < j n/' 

tailed 

iirith iEhR in the lobby sa d proponed th a t I - go ±* o 


college in preparation^ for the ministry. <D 

I must now go back to the story of Alma Folse. Her father, Louis,X^ 

Foise, was of French parentage/and her mother was Minnie Heard. Afr^ S 

younger sister was named Johnnie Louise, who later went to Baylor 

• . /•' 

University and married John^Dolson, and her brother was :«ilfre<^ who 

A, j yyi A } -f-Ur&Jlf*-' y/ 

married Iris . IW father died -mien she was , end later her 

a . /fr (P&yards'* 

married TirAl • Newman. The family went through a period of hard 

^ A utfaJis ... 

times and Alma worked for a fefctt in an overall factory, before entering 

A 

* business college. After several temporary positions, she became a 

a-1 ?*Ttt //>4r 

stenographer at the Fidelity Cotton Oil Company, and subsequently 

/v 
















Before me as I write is an old photograph taken at Niagara, with the 

; * r. ' fes *| 

falls as background, derby hat and all. 


s - 


Ctv - 


&> s ^' ° L ^ 4 gL^Zr- 

a. «^W/t a^JiJr &**& 

* i 1 » * j* •# 

^n, ^ <xS~ 

l/t/ '4Ui x vu* <$-*£*-<> 

<&**■t) fQ&o-r* Us-e&£) 

Wv*i«^ ffc d^^~. 

f\ / * * ‘ * 




In July, 1910, I attended the Y„ M. C 0 Ao Summer School at Laloe, 

Geneva, Wisconsin* Eere I came into close contact with Association 
secretaries from all the mid-west and southwest* A. Bible course under 
the veteran I. 5. Brown influenced me greatly. And I came to know Uncle 

. * * -TtV * 

Robert Weidensall, one of the earliest Assocation men and perhaps the most 

" * ^ yt 

beloved in all the Brotherhood. Before me now is a copy of the Chicago Record- 

c - 1 •- J * i .. 

Hg ftald which he handed, t.o me when he had finished reading it on July 28th 0 

On the front page is a cartoon making fun of the action of the Board of 

Health in Aurora to the effeot that "all persons mast take a bath once a week." 
Also an announcement that Warren G n Harding had been nominated tfor Gov„ of Ohio. 
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&/So 

served as company telegrapher.. 

A 

From the beginning days at Massey* Alma and I were drawn together 

and soon were keeping steady company. She also joined the Central 

Christian Church* and our Sundays were almost completed absorbed in the 

activities .there. Muoh of my courting was done via the streetcar* since 

they lived in Houston Heights. Well do I remember that their house was 
i/<2— 

blocks from the car line#* and once on a rainy night I slipped and 
fell in the mud, arriving at her door in a condition that had better not 
be described. After two years we became engaged, on February 20, 1910. 

That was a memorable occasion* not only because she promised to marry 
me* but because after my proposal had been accepted* she rafused to allow 

A 

me to kiss her* so strongly conditioned had she been against the idea of 

kissing before marriage. Time marched on, we set the date for our Vw*rr/V^<_ 

n* > 

and Alma purchased the cloth for he wedding dress. 

A /Ce Ct, J'WYieuL oC 

Then a new idea hit us ritSSogadi The first suggestion of 

A 

it came from Mrs. Lockhart and then from her husband* perhaps I should 
become a minister. Alma and I talked about it frequently and became 
confused about our plans. Then one evening the Lockharts invited us to 
their home to talk things over. They presented the ministry in most 

i-hoj- 

glowing colors and made light of the difficulties I would encounter in 


getting through college and seminary. As we left their house and were 

well on the sidewalk* Alma took me by the lapel of the coat* looked me 

in the eyes, and saidt "Young man* you are going to college!* 

At the Y, M. C. A.* Mr. Munger strongly encouraged us to postpone 

our marriage, enter college and get a thorough preparation for the 

■hhe^ 

ministry. Mr. Scott* who was (4$ in business in Houston* likewise urged 

A A 

us to prepare ourselves thoroughly for the work of a clergyman. So 
Alma packed away her wedding cloth, in spite of her mother's strong 
disapproval of delay* and we reconciled ourselves to & long wait ear 
before beginning wedded life together. My mother was favorable to De¬ 
leaving home and going to college, although this would mean that she 
would be compelled to support herself by taking in roorors and t a k ing 
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detnf oOAftdz 


- J . r> nm a fiAg .. ^ Mother was always like that, she put our welfare ahead of 

her own comfort. Perry was soon to join the i/lvy, Leak had married 

make their home in 

Korma^ Sioke and they were soon to^ $&XSKg8^ Califomiat 

leaving mother alone in Houstono A tfioviswid uimes I have asked myseli 

A 

if I did the right thine in choosing that moment to leave mother, even 
■' far 

though it was the purpose of equipping myself for fuller service. 

A 








Chapter 9 


IN JAPAN, CHINA, MANCHURIA^ AND KOREA 


We arrived p at Yokahoma at the end of January, 1918* leaving our 
steamer, I traveled nine hundred miles across Japan to Nagasaki, and 
returned to the ship there. I saw the principal sights in Tokyo, end in 
Osaka my old Drake friend Rex Cole|| showed as around and went with ms to 
Kyoto, where we visited the wonderful old temples. In Kobe I missed the 
fast train and had to travel on a slow one to Nagasaki, arriving just 
as our ship was leaving, and having to be rowed out to it. Enroute I 
passed through Hiroshima, of oourse, without a flicker of realization 
that twenty-seven years later it would be the first city to be derailished 
by an atomic bomb. 

During the ten days we were in Shanghai before the campaign began 
in Canton, I met old Drake friends and many Disciple missionaries - Siam 
Anderson, Alice War, Margaret Darst, Mr. Garrett* Mr. Paul, Dr, Osgood, 

Miss Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S&rvis. We started for Manila enroute to 
Canton, tout when we were seventy miles out our ship smashed a propsllor 
blade and we had to limp back to Shanghai, and was in the dry dock for 
five days. So we had to go direct to Canton in order to arrive on time. 

Mr, Eddy* s campaign was not a solo affair. A large team traveled 
with him, about twenty members in all, including Ding Li Mel, the forembst 
Christian evangelist in China., and outstanding Christian educators. Mr. 
Eddy had persuaded Frank N, Buchman, Sherry Day and Howard Walter to 
go out in advnnoe to train personal workers, and they accompanied us 
part of the time. The meetings in Canton were attended by the leading 
men of the province - Sun Yat-sen, the first president of China,* Admiral 
Ching, Minister of the NavyJ Wu Ting Fang, formerly Chinese minister in 
Washington and later Prims Minister of China! editors, college presidents, 
bankers, merchants, end students. 

was assassinated &S ( 


On the third night of the campaign Admiral Ching w 

OH /irSOoJi e >"» f f/ig w , 

within three minutes walk of where we were at the tinrf. Sun Yat-sen * 

A 

was called out of the meeting and hurried to the dead body of his friend. 
On the preceding Saturday, George lerrigo, of the Canton Y, and I had 
called upon the Admiral at his headquarters on a little island in the 
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Canton River. With him was Wu Ting Fang, and we talked in English for 
half an hour, and I took thair pictures* Sherwood Eddy had an appoint¬ 
ment to talk with Admiral Chlng about becoming a Christian, but he wee 
shot on the night before this interview was to have been held. 



I went with Mr, Eddy for an interview with Sun Yat-sen. I find 

, *• 

/£# a letter sent home, we talked about paoifisn and militarism, and I 

A 

quoted Sun Yat-sen as saying* ;*The greatest menace in the world would be 
to militarize China** 

One of the interesting sights in Canton was the watching of the 
river population, the one hundred thousnd persons mho lived in house 
boats on the river. They sleep, work, eat and live their entire lives 
upon these boats, and whole families live in a boat not more than twelve 
feet long* earning their living by fishing, and carrying freight and 
passengers through the network of rivers and canals. 

The campaign took us to inland China, as far as Changsha and Hankow, 
to Pekin and Tienstisin in the north, and inte Kanchntda, To watch 
Sherwood Eddy in action with an interpreter was an experience. They 
moved as one person, rapid fire short sentences, idential gestures, 
end equal fervor in delivery. His power over audiences was impressive 
indeed. Everywhere the leading citizens came to the meetlnge, and 
larga erowda of students. Many meetings were held on the same day by 
the various members of the team. My work was primarily that of business 
manager of the party, and keeping up with Sherwood* s correspondence.' 

But my report iwdkttx letters show that I was speaking constantly, to 
English speaking groups end through a Chinese interpreter. I wrote to 
Almas nI t is an amazing fact that at tines I actually forgot all about 
the interpreter, automatically stopping for him to interpret without 
being conscious of the break." 

Wa went up the Yangtse as far as from New Orleans to Chicago, and 

found Changsha under martial law. We saw streams of refugees fleeing 
Changsha 

into^iteXEb^ from a nearby city which had just been looted and burned. 

In dec d^we found all China in confusion end disorder. Our journey was 
marked by a series of dramatic events! in Osntom was the assassination 
of Admiral Ching; in Hongkong the grandstand at the race track collapsed 
and caught fire, and §Orned to death several hundred prominent citizens] 
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in Swat ow we fa It one of a series of earthquakes that killed several 
thousand people; in Peking and Tientsin hundreds of thousands were 
hone lees as the result of floods; in Nanking there was the deadly plague which 
caused the entire city to be shut off from consmnication with the outside 

jfrv * /Jn*'**? 

worldjjust prior to our arrival; in Shanghai the foreign reserves were 
called out to quell riotous strikers; at Hankow a river steamer was 

^ arrived, with three hundred drowned 0 Everywhere lawless 
bandits on land and pirates on the sea were preying upon the helpless and 
undefended. As one proninent official saids "There is not a single spot 
In China today where property and life are not in danger.* 

In Nanking I had a wonderful time with Dr. F. B. Maoklln, veteran 
Disciples missionary. He talked of early experiences and showed me the 
interesting plaoes as few others oould have done - the long rows of 
crumbling examination cells of the old classical education system, the 
temples, the ancient walls of the city. In Peking I renewed an old 
friendship with Sam Shoemaker, and slept out in the open in a Buddhist 
monastery nearby. In Fooohow I stood besides the graves of the missionary 
martyrs, especially those of the four members of the Stewart family and 
that of HissSaunders, Three of the Stewart children narrow escaped, 
after having been wounded, later they went to England and completed 
their education, and then returned to China. We saw them in Hongkong, 
giving themselves in joyous service for the people who killed father 
and mother, brother and sister. The mother of Miss Saunders immediately 
came out to China, aged though she was, to give her life in service there, 
While orousing the Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages in Foochow, suddenly I 
came face to face with a man whose nose was entirely eaten away, leaving 
a hole in the middle of his face. Whether he was a victim of leprosy 
or ayphillie, I l not pause to investigate. Several times we did see 
wandering bands of lepers. 

After traveling six thousand miles inside Chinn, we went to Ifukden 
and Korea, where Mr, Bddy held successful meetings, in spite of the 
restrictions imposed by the Japanese rulers. Fe had expected to return 
by way of the Siberian Railway through Russia, but the disturbed conditions 
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mad* this impossible. So we came back by the Pacific, and I reached Houston 

on June 17th, having been away from Alma and the children for fiv* months. 
sA «_ 

For some time Alaw had been doing regular stenographic work, in order to 
A-Aez-r 

take care of halving expenses and to help us climb out of debt. 


$ Tfhile in Houston I receive a wire from Mr. Eddy that 
he was sailing on July 8th for the war zone, but that he had found that it 
would be impossible for me to go with him because of a^W^ted by the 

Y ° “* °* A ° 131 its work to ^e effect that no pacifists would be used. 

<&*&&&!* Sherwood talked with Dr. Mott aboutthe matter, and the latter 
was insistent that my pacifism disqualified ms for service. 

This brought to an end some months sooner than I had anticipated 
my period of servioe as secretary to Sherwood Eddy. Ain* and I had plunged 
ne&vily in oraer that I might have this experience, and now that it was 

° T * P f ° r *“ thftt iati “te contact with him had meant 

to us and^to our future. Twice I had been urged to transfer to work with 
Dr. Mott, which would have been a wonderful privilege, but we were glad 
indeed that I had stayed with Sherwood. He was at the same time a father 
and a brother to ms. Ho one could have been more thoughtful and solicitous, 
generous and warm-hearted. He was frank with me and expected me to speak 


my mind freely to him, always treating me as if I were his own age. He was 
kind enough to praise my stenographic work, but I realized that on many 
occasions I neglected it or hurried through it in order to g#t at things 
which were more interesting to me.before Alma left for Oklahoma in 
March, 1916, wo had high hopes and ardent expectations. Now we felt that 
they had been far surpassed. It would be difficult even to imagine 
privileges beyond what had been aotual experiences, ^ittle did we know, 
at that tine, how warm was our friendship with him to be Xla^^ars. 

A /\ m 

And let me hasten to add, Alma* e spirit throughout was simply marvelous. 

For twenty-eight months I had been away from home most of the time, at a 


period when a father is urgently needed. Never a word of complaint came 
■H.A 

from her,^even when she was lonely and in need of money. She felt that 
what I was doin* was right, and that was suffieient for her. 













Chapter 8 


WITH SHEim'OOr EDDY Iff THE YW ZONE 


Upon arrival In New York I obtained a room at the West Side 
Y and began work with Sherwood Eddy. The office of the International 
Committee was then at 124 East 28th Street, end soon I was introduced 
to John R» Mott, Richard C, Morse, C. K. O^j^ Frank Ober, E, T, 

Colton, E. C, Jenkins, and a score of other men whose names I had .known. 
The stenographic work with Mr. Eddy was congenial, and took ms fre¬ 
quently to his home in Forest Hills, From the first moment, I was 
warmly drawn to Mrs, Eddy^-and quickly formed the Judgment which I 
still hold that she was a saintly person in every sense of the word. 

In time I came to know their daughter Margaret, their son Arden, and 
Mother Eddy, who was an individual of amazing zest and vitality. 

In one of our early conversations, Mr, Eddy said that he expeoted 
me to be ready to shine his shoes if necessary, qulokly adding that he 
weuld be glad to shine mine. After finishing dictation one morning, 
he paused for a moment and asked me* ’’Did you ever notice how non 
around hero get their hair out?" And when I replied no, ho saidc 
"Why don't you take a good look?" The hint was sufficient and I 
abandoned my Western style of long, curly hair. From the beginning, 
Sherwood Eddy was frank with me and expected me to bo so with him. 

In order to be able to help him when he was exhausted, I went to the 
Hotel Biltmore for a body massage and a little instruction as to how 
te do it, f/- 1 " '*■***•■> 

I went with him to the International Convention of the Y at 
Cleveland and heard many outstanding speakers. At the Employed 
Officers' Conference at Caldwell, I was asked to take down some of 
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the Important addresses^ and to do some stenographic work for Pr, Mott* 
He began by saying* "This is an important letter and I hope that you 
■will be careful with it - Dear Mr. President,” and went on with a long 
letter to Woodrow Fllson. I received great benefit from accompanying 
Mr* Eddy to the Northfield student conference. On Sundays T heard the 
great preachers of Hew York City • Jowett, Cadman, Jefferson, Parkhurst, 
Woelfkin, Fosdiok, Coffin, M r 3se, Idleinan* 

V/eeks passed by and still our future was uncertain. Then word came 
from Danner that he would meet Mr, Eddy in Eruope, and try heart sank. 

But this did not settle the natter because F. C. Carter, who was in New 
York at the time, brought pressure tipon Danner to remain in India, Ho 
asked me to o&ble X, T, Paul, hie colleague in Calcutta, to hold Fanner 
in India if possible, because Eddy already had a secretary. At the end 
of April came the fateful telegram saying that Danner was remaining in 
India, Thus narrowly did vie miss going to China in 1916, My salary was 
set at ^1,500 per yeary instead of much less as we had expected. 

On May 4th Mr. Eddy said to me abruptly* "If you had your choice 
between staying with me for two years or becoming Pr, Mott’s secretary, 
which would you choose?” It seems that Pr* Mott had made a request for 
either Parmer or nyself as his secretary. I told Sherwood Eddy that ray 
first thought was that I would prefer to work with him for two years, 
and that proved to be my second thought as well. 

Four months after I arrived in Hew York, we sailed on July 29th 
for England,, Harold Cray was my cabin mate. He had finished two years 
at Harvard, and was to become one of the warmest friends I have ever 


had. Later he went to prison as a conscientious 
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China m a missionary# before founding a cooperative farm near Saline, 
Mlohlgan. The other members of our group were E. C„ Carter# Max Yergan, 
Donald Watt# Wiar Stewart, end Harold Peterson. Max was one of the most 
winsome men I have ever known. He was on his way to work In the Y In 
India with the territorial foroes. Later he went to Africa, beearns a 
specialist on Afrioan affairs and an adviser to the State Department. 

The ship’s service was led by D, E. Hoste, director of the China Inland 
Mission. He joined Mr. Eddy and Mr. Carter in addressing our group# 
and we had marvelous times of spiritual fellowship, 

(continue on page 43) 
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One of our first experiences upon landing was a visit to the 
student conference at Swanwlck, which is something like our Lake 

'* jp 

Geneva, Silver Bay and Aeilomar,conferences. I slept on a long saok 

r\ 

filled with straw in a tent with nineteen Irishmen from Dublin and 
Belfast. Again I was impressed with the spiritual power generated in 
these student conferences. 

Then I accompanied Mr. Eddy as he began a tour of the war oamps 

in Wales, Scotland and aoross England,, Both of us wore British Y. M. 

C. A. uniforms. Our old rambling automobile was driven by Miss Hkx. 

ooiT 

Sidney and at night we proceeded with^the benefit of headlights' 
because of wartime restrictions against outdoor lighting. We saw the 
beautiful landscapes of Wales, Scotland, and the lake country as we 
could not have done from the train. 

My amazement at Sherwood Eddy* s power over audiences grew as I 
listened to him night after night. Under the rough and imkiet tumble 
conditions of a war hut* with men constantly coming and going, above 
the clamor, his clear end wistful veice pierced many a heart. He 
enoouraged me to engage in personal conversations with soldiers, and 
seen I was sent to address meetings of soldiers in war huts. On two 
occasions I substituted for Mr, Eddy when he was unable to fulfill 
his engagements. Until the end of October he spoke almost dailyj^ 
and had a steady stream of men oorning to him for interviews. 

For a short time I was stationed in a Y hut near Canterbury. 

One night we were routed out of bed by the siren^ and when we rushed 
out and looked upward, we saw in the light of our feeble searohlighta 
a German Zeppelin soaring above us. It dropped bombs on the nearby 
city of Canterbury, killed several persons, and as our guns continued 
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firing# disappeared over tHp North Sea. Later^we saw a >pelin 
brought down In flaming ruins over London# 

In the course of our moving about the British Isles, I managed 
to visit many of the famous sights - Westminster Abbey/the cathedrals 
of St. p aul* s# Canterbury# York, Salisbury# Purham and others#^ the 
Tower of London^ the British Museum and library^ Oxford, Cambridge; 
Loch Lomond; the Trossaehs; Fountains Abbey,''Stone Hengei and the 

famous plaoes of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

A memorable experience came when Sherwood Eddy dictated a book 

leert 

to me in a single dayl For months he had speaking on the significance 
of suffering, and gathering material for a book which he called 
Sufferin g and th e War. One Sunday morning he began dictating at an 
early hour,, and by night,he had oompleted the rough draft of the book, 
■which was published by Longmans, Green and Company and had a wide 
olroulatlon. 

This constant contact with soldiers and endless conversations 
with them raised in my mind serious questions about the righteousness 
of war. Not that I had any doubts as to which side I wanted to win 
the war^My sympathies were altogether with the Allies, and at that 
time I accepted the idea of German guilt for the war. But more and 
more the conviction deepened with me that the method of war and the 
way of Christ are irreooneilable, I began to write down these con¬ 
victions until I had a manuscript of forty pages. Sherwood Eddy did 
not agree with my point of view, b^ h ® was enough to send my 

manuscript to Principal D. S. Cairns, one of the great theologians 
of Scotland. Before me now is his comment, a fourteen-page closely 
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$Ji6 1 ~iwoa c/— h '■( e- ly 

handwritten letter, Sts' also operied the way for me to talk about the 

A. 

question with Professor F&rquarharson and Dr, *J, H. Oldham, On 
October 20, 1916, I wrote home* "I have just completed a forty page 
typewritten manuscript on Jesus art 1 the Taking of Human Life , I take 
the position that all war is contrary to the spirit, of Jesus,,. I 
believe that the method of war is wrong," 

I was greatly strengthened in ny position when Miss Maude Royden, 
the famous English preacher, wrote to me: "I have read your manuscript 
with the deepest interest and with the most complete agreement, I 
admire especially your insistence on the spirit as distinct from the 
letter^ and your dismissal of the i dea of non-resistance. Nearly all 
oritioism of our position is aimed at these two points - which we do 
not holdV’ I received great encouragement also from Dr, Henry Hodgkin, 
Quaker leader and chairman of the newly formed Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation, 

On November 4th we reached New York, having been gone since 
July 20th, I rudied at once to Houston to see the folks there^r and 
soon Alma, the boy and I were on the way for a good visit with mother 
in Oklahoma, Nearly eif^it months had passed since I had seen them, 

We had a wonderful week with mother, Mr, Murry, and Perry, who upon 
returning from the Navy had joined them in 1916*- and was helping with 
the farm work, Early in 191? he was drafted, and after training at 
Camp Travis, was sent to France, where he was badly gassed the day 
before the Armistioe, Alma, Kirby Jr, and I then went on to New Yorh^ 
where we had five glorious months together^-' before I sailed again for 
the war zone with Mr. Eddy, 
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During this period Sherwood Eddy was speaking constantly in all 
parts of the country* ..end'll remained in New York most of the t ima, being 
kept busy in the office. My Sundays were given to a mission ohuroh in 
Ridgewood Heights, Brooklyn. It began this way. The president of the 

C, . s 

Disciples city missionary society told me that they were about to close 
this mission* which proved to bo unsuccessful* but in the meantime they 
would be glad if I would supply the pulpit, when I began preaching in 
January, 1917, there were only seven members of the mission church. .By 
the end of April this number had increased to fifty, twenty-seven of 

. ' .. jo Mj m r /* y' *V S 

whom I had immersed. The prospects were so encouraging that a minister 
was called, the Reverend Marvin Salisbury, who roomed next door in my 
freshman year at Drake and at whose ohuroh in Redfield I had preached 
my first sermon. 

During these months I continued to work on my manuscript on war. 

I finally submitted a much longer version to the Methodist Book Concern, 
and on March 13, 1917, Dr. Downey wrote me an encouraging letter, saying: 
"I have read with care and interest your manuscript - Is PTar Ever 
Justifiable? . So far as its literary style and the general treatment 
are conoerned^it is everyway worth publishing." He further said that 
he would talk/ -with the Publishing Agents and write to ms again. But 
on the eve of Amerioa 1 s entranoe into the war, on April 3rd, Dr. Downey 
wrote that under the circumstances they had decided it was not a pro¬ 
pitious time to publish it, adding! "It might have been that in ordinary 
times we would have been glad to give your views to our readJAg public." 
The manuscript was destined to receive many revisions and re-writings 
before it was subsequently published as The Sword or the Cross. 

CLs- 

On April 5th, after the potion of the House, I wrote to mother* 

"The long expected, and long howled-for declaration of war has come. 
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There seems to be muoh enthusiasm and great rejoicing over the facto 
How little do people realize what war is and does for a nationl ... 
Personally, I am absolutely sure that this standard of nations is all 
wrong, that the method of war ean never be right." 

. -'/'V ■>(• ? 

The day before we sailed,Mr. Brookman invited me to his home and 
urged me)conslder working with Dr. Mott as his stenographer. From the 
steamer, I wrote to Alma in a letter ich was taken off at Sanyxli Sandy 
Hook by the pilot: "I talked with Pr. Mott this morning and he^urged 
me to come with him for a year or two*" 

4rtrtoptf t hriT^-olt£*r. On the voyage 

over I talked with Mr. Fddy about the mattery and after praying earnestly ^ 
decided to remain with him for the contemplated trip to the Far East. 

My cabin mate on the voyage was Maxwell Chaplin, vhom I had met 
the summer before in the war zone and who was now the leader of a 
Princeton delegation going over to serve in the various Y huts. He had 
been secretary of the Christian Association at Princeton^/and was now in 
his second year at Hartford Theological Seminary, Subsequently as a 
missionaryhe lost hiB life in China, In addition to the twenty-six 
men from Princeton, there were twenty from Northwestern, four from 
Boston University, and representatives from Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Eddy was also taking over a group of evangelists 
for work in the war camps - Burris A. Jenkins, of Kansas Cityj Merton 
S. Rice, of Detroit; E. 0, Sellers of the Moody Pible Institute; Henry 
Hitt Crane, ’"alter Jack Sherman, and Heber H, Harper, The farge party 
of us had frequent group meetings for discussion, worship, and training 
in personal work. More than ever I began to experience the power of 
corporate prayer. 
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A a we cam® into the area most vulnerable to German submarines* we 
slept with our clothes on for two nights* A gentleman in Philadelphia had 
been generous enough to present Mr* and Mrs* Eddy and myself with f special 
life-saving suits* sufficiently buoyant to keep one afloat for days and also 
keeping you dry and warm. Then in broad daylight the siren shrieked its 
warning that a submarine had been sighted. I rushed out on deck and there 

it was in plain view. In my excitement I did not notice the ship*s guni 

A 

and when it fired^I jumped plenty highy as the torpedo oams toward us and 
missed by mere yards. Afterward I thought of ray life-saving suit in the 
eabin. 

tVe landed at Bordeaux, traveled through beautiful France to Paris, and 
aoross the channel to London, ^ur group was given a reoeption by the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion house, and we were permitted to visit the famous Guildhall, 
where nearly every crowned head of Europe had been entertained. The next day 

h- 

we were given an address of welcome ef His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 

A 

son of Queen Victoria and uncle of His Majesty King George. In those days 
Americans were welcomed in England. 

After a few days, Mr. and Mrs. Fddy returned to France to oonduet 
evangelistic meetings with the troops there* leaving me in oharge in London. 

Most of my time was free for evangelistic speaking in the huts. Until I 
returned to Trance* T spoke almost every night to soldiers from the British 
Isles, Canada* Australia* New Zealand end South Africa, Turing part of this 
period Jack Barker* one of our group* worked with me as soloist and leader 

of songs. One of my pleasant experiences was working with iiy old Drake 

0 ftaU*- 

friends Bill Koosa and John Roberts, both of whom wont to India, where John 

* 

died of influenza just as he was about to begin work as my successor with 
Sherwood Eddy. 
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On July 4th I witnesses the biggest air raid of the war on London* 

About 10*30 in the morning I wae standing at a window in my room in 
the Thackeray Hotel, across the street from the British Museum, when I 
heard the sound of anti-aircraft guns. I rushed down to the street,' in 
order that I might see what was happening. And there above us a mighty 
battle was raging in the air. rhen I "cejne to" I found that I was standing 
in the middle of the street, gazing into the air in open-mouthed astonish¬ 
ment, almost oblivious of what was going on about me. On the table before 
me now is a pieoe of shell that fell on the roof of the Thackeray and ) r o//e<C. 
Ml into the alley, * 

i? 

At Brighton I had a long and memorable visit with Gipsy Smith, the 
famous evangelist. The response that I was reoeiving to my own message 

turned my thoughts to a permanent career as an evangelist, and I wrote to 

if * r 

Alma that "nothing short of direct evangelism will ever satisfy me now. 

Early in August I went to France to work with «r. Eddyj^ and in a short 
tlmsjwaa put in charge of an American Y hut behind the Verdun front, 

were at one of the camps nearest the fighting front, within sound of the 

... 

guns, and indeed within range of the heavy artilerry. Air raids were 

frequent, I remained there until time to leave for China, 

There was much uncertainty as to our route. Before me is a yellowing 

copy of a cablegram Sherwood Eddy sent to a friend in Retrograds "Reserve - 

first class Petrograd Tientsin October ninth myself wife Page and Shoemaker," 

Then came word that it was unlikely that we would be able to oross Russ iaV 

and reservations were made via the Atlantic, America and the Pacific. As 

the tin* drew near, the prospect of going by way of Russia was brighter^ and 

cVl 

when we left Paris for Lond we expected to be able to go that way. But at 
that inomen^fche Gormans captured Riga, closing that route to us. 


ta 
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On the voyage across the Atlantic, Sherwood and Mrs. Eddy and I were 
accompanied by Samuel I, Shoemaker, later to serve in China and to become 
a famous rector in New York and Pittsburgh, and Evan Thomas, brother of 
Norman. I was kept busy with Mr, Eddy'8 new book, the early draft of whioh 
contained a chapter on the ethics of war. Sam, Evan and I all held strong 
paolfist convictions^ and fervently we endeavored to convince Sherwood of 
the soundness of this position. Upon landing he was plunged into the war 
hysterie^ and had responsibility for raisin;: money for the war work overseas. 
In a letter to me on September 2d, 1S17, he said that he had decided to 
omit the chapter on the ethics of wary" because he was not yet -ole&r which 
position he should take. 

Y r e landed in New York on Sunday morning. I went at once to the office 
and hurried to the files to see if any word has been cabled te ms about the 
coming of our second child. There it -was announcing the arrival of Mary 
on September 2nd, two weeks oofore, on our third wedding anniversary. The 
cablegram had failed to reach me in Paris. Within four hours 1 was on a 
train for Houston, and soon I was holding Mary In my arms for the first 

ft 

time, one seeing Alma and Kirby Jr after a separation of more than four 
months. My mother. Perry and Leak, and all of Aina's folks were there 
and vie had a wonderful reunion. I had expeoted to be there only two days 
snroute to Vancouver, but the China Campaign was postponed in order that 
Mr. Eddy might help to raise the budget of thirty-five millions for Y 
war work. Since I would be leaving for Chine early in the year, it seemed 
best for Alma and the children to continue dividing time between Houston 

. , A 

and Oklahoma, ijiri after two weeks i returned to dew York. 

Dr, Idleman proposed that upon my return from China T should take 
up the work of city missionary of the Disciples in New York, and Dr. 
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Willett had suggested that I become olty missionary of the Disciples in 
Chicago. But I was not ready to make a decision. 

f 

Early in January, 1918, I started for Vancouver, B. C,, by way of 
Houston, where I had a grand visit with my family. On January 18th, I 
wrote to Alma, Just before sailing for China, that I had talked with Mr. 
Eddy about our plans following the trip, and he had suggested that we some 
to Columbia and Union and be near to help him with reading. 





Chapter 9 

IN JAPAN, CHINA, KANCHHRIA ANP NOPE A 

TTe arrived at Yokahosta. at the end of January, 1918, Leaving our 
steamer, I traveled nine hundred miles across Japan to Nagasaki, and 
returned to the ship there. I saw the principal sights in Tokyo, and 
in Osaka ray old Drake friend Rex Cole showed' me around and went with too 
to Kyoto, where we visited the wonderful old temples. In Kobe I missed 
the fast train and had to travel on a slow one to Nagasaki, arriving 
just as our ship was leaving, and having to be rowed out to it. Enrouto 
I passed through Piroshima, of course, without a flicker of realization 
that twenty-seven years later it would be the first city to be demolished 
by an atomic bomb. 

Turin the ten days we were in Shanghai before the campaign began 
in Canton, I met old ’.rake friends and many Disciple missionaries - Elam 
Anderson, Alice rare, Margaret Tarst, Mr, Garrett, V r , Paul, Tr. Osgood, 
Miss Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sarvis. ’"e started for ?<Tanlla enroute to 
Canton, but when we were seventy miles out our ship smashed a propellor 
blade and pa had to limp back to Shanghai, and was in the dry dock for 
five days. So we had to go direct to Canton in order to arrive on time. 

Mr. Eddy*s campaign was not a solo affair. A large team traveled 
with him, about twenty members in all, including T^ng Li T'ei, tho foremost 
Christian evangelist in China, and outstanding Christian educators. Mr. 
Eddy had persuaded Frank ■ « I). Buchraan, Sherry Day and Howard ’falter to 
go out in advante to train personal workers, an' they accompanied us part 
of the time. The meetings in Canton were attended by the leading men of 
tho provlnoo - Sun Yat-een, the first president of Chinaj Admiral Ching, 
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minister of the Navy* Wu Ting Fang, formerly Chinese minister in Washington 
«wd later Prime Minister of China* editors, college presidents, bankers, 
merchants, and students. 

On the third night of the campaign Admiral Chlng was assassinated within 
■M ree minutes walk of where we were at the time. On the previous two nights 
sat in a front seat at Mr. Eddy* s meetings. Sun Yat-sen was called out 
the meeting and hurried to the dead body of his friend. On the preceding 
turday, George ierrigo, of the Canton Y, and I had called upon the Admiral 
/v* his headquarters on a little island in the Canton River. With him was 
wi^ Ting Fang, and we talked in English for half an hour, and I took their 
fa ctureSc Sherwood Eddy had an appointment to talk with Admiral Ching about 
£*coming a Christian, but he was shot on the night before this interview was 
/-©have been held. 

I went with Mr. Fddy for an interview with Sim Yat-sen, I find from 
(X. letter sent home that we talked about pacifism and militarism, and I 
quoted Sun Yat-sen as sayings "The greatest menace in the world would be 
4-o militarize China." 

One of the interesting sights in Canton was the watching of the river 
/-lpulation, the one hundred thousand persons who lived in house-boats on 
4-te river. They sleep, work, eat and live their entire lives upon those 
^©zts, and whole families live in a boat not more than twelve feet long, 
ming their living by fishing, and carrying freight and passengers through 
network of rivers and canals. 

The campaign took us to inland China, as far as Changsha and Hankow, 

/ c> Pekin and Tientsin in the north, and into Manchuria* To watoh Sherwood 
/^iiy in action with an interpreter was an experience. They moved as one 
fazrQcm, rapid fire short sentences, identical gestures, and equal fervor 
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In delivery. His power over audiences was impressive indeed. Everywhere 
the leading citizens came to the meetings, and large crowds of students. 

Many meetings were held on the same day by the various members of the team. 

My work was primarily that of business manager of the party, and keeping up 
with Sherwood’s correspondence. But my report letters show that I did much 
speaking also, to English speaking groups and through a Chinese inter¬ 
preter. I wrote to Alma: "It is an amazing fact that at times I actually 
forgot all about the interpreter, automatically stopping for him to interpret 
without being oonscious of the break," 

We went up the Yangtse as far as from New Orleans to Chicago, and found 
Changsha under martial law. We saw streams of refugees fleeing into Changsha 
from a nearby city which had just been looted and burned. Indeed, we found 
all China in confusion and disorder. Our journey was marked by a series of 
dramatic eventsi in Canton was the assassination of Admiral Chingj in 
Hongkong the grandstand at the race track collapsed and caught fire, burning 
to death several hundred prominent citizens) in Swatow we felt one of a 
series of earth quakes that killed several thousand people) in Peking and 
Tientsin hundreds of thousands were homeless as the result of floods) in 
Nanking there was the deadly plague which caused the entire city to be shut 
off from conBiunication with the outside world for a period just prior to our 
arrival) in Shanghai the foreign reserves were called out to quell riotous 
strikers) at Hankow a river steamer sank just we before we arrived, with 
three hundred drowned. Everywhere lawless bandits on land and pirates on 
the sea were preying upon the helpless and undefended. As one prominent 
offloial saidi "There is not a single spot in China today where property 
and life are not in danger." 
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In Hanking I had a wonderful time with Dr. ft'. E, Maoklln, veteran 

Disciples missionary. He talked of early experiences and showed me the 

interesting places as few others could have done - the long rows of 

crumbling examination cells of the old classical education system, the 

temples* the ancient walls of the city. In Peking I renewed an old 

friendship with Pam Shoemaker, and slept out in the open In a Buddhist 

monastery nearby. In Foochow I stood beside the graves of the missionary 
and notice*-' 

martyrs, especially those of the four members of the Stewart family and 

that of Miss Saunders* Three of the Stewart children narrowly escaped* 

after having been wounded, ^a.ter they went to England and completed their 

education, and then returned to China. We saw them in Hongkong, giving 

themselves in joyous service for the people who had killed father and 

mother, brother and sister. The mother of Miss Saunders immediately 

went out to China* aged though she was, to give her life in service 
Mf 

there. While oross the Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages in Foochow, suddenly 

a 

I cam faoe to face with a man whose nose was entirely eaten away, leaving 

A- 

a hole in the middle of his face. Whether he was a victim of leprosy or 
syphilis, I did not pause to inquire. Several times we did see wandering 
bands of lepers. 

After traveling six thousand miles inside China, we went to Mukden and 
to Korea, whore Mr. Eddy held successful meetings, in spit© of the re¬ 
strictions imposed by the Japanese rulers* We had expected to return by way 
of the Siberian RAilway through Russia, but the disturbed conditions made 
this impossible. So we cams back by the Pacific, and I reached Houston 
on June 17th, having been away from Alma and the children for five months. 
For some time she had been doing regular stenographio work, in order to 
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take care of their living expenses and to help us oliirib out of debt* 

While in Houston I received a wire from Mr. Eddy that he was sailing 
on July 8th for the war zone, but that he had found that it would be 
impossible for me to go with him because of a recently adopted rule that 
no pacifists would be used by the Y, M, C, A, in the war zone. Sherwood 
talks d with fr* Mott about the matter, and the latter was insistent that 
my pacifism disqualified me for further service in the war zone. 

This brought to an end some months sooner than I had anticipated my 
period of servioe as secretary to Sherwood Eddy. Alma and 1 had plunged 
heavily in order that I might have this experience,, and now that it was 
over we thanked God for all that this intimate contact with him had meant 
to us and would mean to our future. Twice I had been urged to transfer to 
work with Dr. Mott, whioh would have been a wonderful privilege, but we 
were glad indeed that I had stayed with Sherwood* He was at the same time 
a father and a brother to me. Ho one could have been more thought and 
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solicitous, generous and warm-hearted. He was frank with me and expected 
ms to speak my mind freely to hlm„ always treating ms as If I were hie 
own age. He was kind enough to praise my stenographic work, but I realized 
that on many oooasions I neglected it or hurried through it in order to 
get at things which were more interesting to me. 

Before Alma left for Oklahoma in March, 1916, we had high hopes and 
ardent expectations. Now we felt that they had been far surpassed. It 
would be difficult even to imagine privileges beyond what had been aotual 
experience ai? And little did we know, at that time, how warm was to be 
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our friendship with him in subsequent years. And let ras hasten to e dd» 
Alma’s spirit throughout was simply marvelous. For twenty-eight months 
I had been away from home most of the time* at a period when a father is 
urgently needed. Never a word of complaint came from her* not even when 
she was lonely and in need of money. She felt that what I was doing was 
right* and that was sufficient for her. 











Chapter 10 


AT COLUMBIA DN UNION ANT BREACHING IN BROOKLYN 

Be were clear In our judgment thst I ought to do more graduate 
study, whether we decided to go to China or to take up evangelistic work 
in the United States. Fe had made up our minds to return to the University 
of Chicago, and while there I looked au* the apartment which Dean Mathews 
was reserving for us afl r September first# I had been assured by Dr# 
Hillett and Mr. Kindred that there would be no trouble in obtaining 
student preaching. 

Upon reaching New York I found that, by a remarkable coincidence, 
only the week before Marvin Sanabury had left the Ridgewood church in 
order to take up work as a chaplain with the armed foroes. The ifficers 
of the Ridgewood church urged me to become their pastor and do my studying 
in New York. After serious thought and prayer, and an exchange of letters 
with Alma, we decided to accept and study at Columbia and Union, rather than 
at the University of Chicago. 

During the period before -Hie fall term began, I worked with Dr. 

Mott as his stenographer. This was a memorable experience. He was the 
greatest missionary statesman of the generation, an evangelist of sur¬ 
passing power, and universally reco -nized as one of our foremost Christian 
leaders. He worked long hours and expeoted me to do the same, dictating 
early in the morning and late at night, depending upon his schedule of 
engagements. Fortunately, my long experience as a stenographer enabled 
me to render satisfactory servioe. The intimate friendship with him 
proved to be one of the deoisive influences playing upon my life. 

I enrolled for classes both at Columbia and Union, but my work 
was interrupted by an attack of influenza. I was one of the millions of 
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victims all over the world in the worst epidemic known in history, with 
multitudes of lives being taken in many lands on the various continents, 

I was seriously ill and the doctor did not know whether or not I would pull 
through. On Armistice Day, 1918, I had just enough consciousness te be 
aware of the celebration and to realize that "the war to end foe war" had 
ended. Not until the first of the new year was I able to resume my pastoral 
work, after an enforced absence of three months. 

This long interruption caused me to abandon the idea of working for 
« Ph„ D. An extra year would now be required, and I had already passed 
my 28th birthday, Howevdr, I did continue taking courses at Colubmia 
and Union until the summer of 1921, although I did not receive a degree. 

At Columbia I was helped especially by Professor Giddings and Professor 
Lindsay, and fct Union 7ms greatly influenced by Professor Lyman and 
Professor Ward, 

From the first Sunday of my return to the Ridgewood pulpit, we had 
accessions to the ohurch. T enjoyed preaohlng, had deep conviotions, and 
was able to pour my whole soul into it. The congregation was made up 
ohiefly of seoond generation Germans, with little formal schooling, I can 
think of only two or three college graduates in the churoh. Thus 1 was led 
to use simple language in expressing simple ideas. Although I began in 
wartime, my Christian pacifism did not prove to he a barrier, even though 
I preached my convictions, I made calls in many homes, and was persistent 
in my efforts to persuade individuals to take the Christian decision 
and unite with the ohurch. With some success I endeavored to train our 
ohurch officers and more mature members in personal work with individuals. 
The two sermons on Sunday, a Sunday Sohool class, and the mid-week prayer 
meeting provided me with ample opportunity to present the Christian 
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message as I understood it# In looking over old material I find that I 
preached on such subjects as* Attempting the Impossible, Prevailing Prayer, 
the Living Book, Where is God? Have You a Cross? Jesus and Industrial 
Problems, the Distribution of Wealth, the Cooperative Movement, Next Steps 
in Industrial Democracy# A series of four sermons proved to be the basis 
of my first published volume - Something More in God, Something More in 
Christ, Something More in Man, Something More in Life# 

One of the moving experiences of my life was a visit to Leavenworth 
prison and seeing my very dear friend Harold Gray in prison garb, serving 
a sentenoe of twenty-five years as a conscientious objector - yes a twenty- 
five year senteneel In 1919 he was given a dishonorable discharge, upon 
which was written* "CharaeterJBad,” His prison experience proved to be a 
time of spiritual discipline and he came out a much stronger man than when 
he entered# 

During these months our minds were filled with the thought of eventually 
going to the foreign field. I was informed that a position would soon be 
open in Montevideo, TJraguay, as professor of social science in a new theological 
seminary, and on March 21, 1919, I wratsx offered myself for this position. 

The reply oame that the missionary society that since the place would not 
be open for two years, they did not think it wise to commit themselves that 
far ahead# By the time they wrote to me again in October, 1920, we had 
already decided to join Sherwood Eddy in his work. 

The steady growth in membership encouraged us to explore the possibility 
of a new building. I made a trip to Kansas City to present the question to 
our Board of Churoh Extension# They acted favorably and in due time committed 
themselves to the erection of a building costing *95 a 000, of which *20,000 
was a gift, *20,000 a local, the remaining *56,000 to be paid at the completion 
of the campaign of the Inter-Church World Movement, an interdenominational 
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agency* With >®40,>000 in hand* at the end of December* 1919* the oon— 
itruction of the basement and educational portion of the building was 
begun. In the meantime* for nine months* we held services in a rented ste 
building* The campaign of the InterChurch-World Movement proved to be a 
disastrous failure* and the expected *65*000 from this source was not 
forthcoming# with the 
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result that the sanctuary of our church was not completed until six years 
after I had concluded my ministry there. 

My leaving the church came about in this w&y. On February 6, 1920, 
Sherwood Eddy asked If I could do some reading for him,8s.yings "I find 
myself swamped with literature, books and pamphlets which I am unable to 
read. I am in urgent need of reading a numbe.r of books at this tin* on 
social service." So I began doing a substantial amount of reading for him, 
passing on clippings, marked articles, and marked books. On May 28th 
Sherwood asked me I would consider leaving the church and joining him for 

A 

full-time independent study* writing and speaking* He was considering 
gathering about him a small group of crusaders who would give themselves 
to social evangelism in its various forms - the writing of articles* 
pamphlets and books* and carry the spoken message to the colleges* churches* 
and business groups« 

At that time his own future was uncertain* Four possibilities were 
being explored* take up student work in Europe in connection with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation* give practically all of his time to 
the work in Asia* devote himself to student work in America* resign from 
the Y* M # C* A, and devote himself to writing and speaking on the social 
and industrial situation* I was so deeply moved by the possibilities of 
a group writing and speaking on economic* racial* political and international 
questions that I wrote to him* n I want you to know how deeply moved I was 
at what you said in your conversation with Sid (Gamble) and myself yesterday* 
I have been thinking about it constantly since that time and keep wondering 
whether or not it is possible that Cod is leading you on to be the prophet 
and leader so sadly needed today. Burris Jenkins has written a book* 

The * Voteotant * in which he voices the hope of many earnest souls that 
out of these troubled days Cod will sfend a prophet* a leader* another 
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Martin Luther, a Proteatant against conditions as they are.,, I btxvc know 
of no man in this country, or anywhere else for that ratter, who has as 
many qualifications for this special leadership as you have,,, You may rest 
assured that any little thing I may be able to do in this connection will 
be done with eagerness and with joy," On July 12th from Rerlln Sherwood 
wrote* "There is one thing certain, I am going to enter the battle with 
every ounoe of strength I have.,, I therefore suggest that you resign from 
your church and be ready to join me for work on January 1, 1921," 

I replied this was not practicable, in view of my relationship to the 
church and its building program, but that if I had more assistance at the 
church I could devote much time to the new program, while continuing to 
preaeh. He then made a gift of ^200 per month which enabled us to employ 
an associate minister for nine months. We were fortunate in obtaining 
Walter McPherson, who was studying at Union Seminary, He and his wife 
were both splendidly equipped and we rejoiced over their ooming* Our 
understanding was that he would beoome minister of the church on July 1, 
1921, and that I would begin an independent career as writer and 
evangelist, working with Sherwood Eddy and his group. 

After three wonderful years with the Ridgewood church, I resigned and 
began this new life. These were happy and creative years for us. I 
preached with great exhilaration and enjoyed personal conversations about 
the Christian life. The response was encouraging, 302 new members having 
been received into the church, of whom I immersed 157. We saw a portion 
of the new building dedicated, a capable minister and his wife installed, 
and an active membership of 258 on^Iuly 1, 1921. I was severely criticized 
for leaving at that stafee, but we did what seemed to us to be right. 







